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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





A new effort is to be made by the 
government to revive business and 
industry. . . . what action probably 
will be taken and what are prospects 
for success? .... Here are the an- 


swers: 











+ home Administration is ready to assume 
again responsibility for recovery. 


But “pump-priming”, 1938 style, will differ 
from “pump-priming”, 1933 style. More em- 
phasis will be put on PWA, less emphasis 
on: WPA. 


Lending will be favored over spending. 
Self-liquidating public works will get the 
call over ordinary public works. 


Low cost housing is due for large expan- 
sion. So is rural electrification. So may be 
toll road projects, where feasible. Other 
emphasis will be on flood control. Involved 
are orders for material, orders for machinery, 
jobs and the prospect of profits. 

The President is prepared to throw gov- 
ernment credit into the breach left by con- 
tracting private credit. 


Changed White House policy involves the 
following action: 


More spending through WPA to provide 
quick addition to purchasing power, 

More lending and spending through PWA 
to bolster the heavy industries and to stir 
the prospect of private profit. 


More lending through the RFC to busi- 
ness men and railroads and through the FHA 
to prospective home owners on an easy term 
basis. 


New policy means abandonment of strategy 
of sitting out the depression. 


Effect of government's return to active 
role in battling depression will be uncertain. 
Forces of deflation are deeply established. 
Prices are higher and wages higher and gov- 
ernment debts higher than in first venture 
starting in 1933. 

Mr. Roosevelt is likely to be more cautious, 
less inclined to splurge, more inclined to 
look for value received. 


This means that early results may be small, 
forcing faster tempo and further experiments, 


Congress is likely to jump at the chance 
of supporting a lending-spending program. 
Members now are deflation shell-shocked, 
highly bothered by the prospect of returning 
home without dollars-and-cents results to 
show. 


A chance to vote for renewed public works 
will be welcomed enthusiastically by a Jarge 
majority of both Houses. 


Congress will continue to be wary of White 
House reform ideas. 


Death of Government reorganization will 
be followed by the killing of President's re- 
form taxes. 


Wage and hour plans stand slight chance of 
approval. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s one “out” with Congress 
will be spending. Few signs of revolt will 
develop on that issue. 


Tax laws, as revised, will please business 
men far more than tax reformers in the Ad- 
ministration. 


Attempts to solve the railroad problem 
cannot be dealt with satisfactorily at this 
session. 

Federal government budgets hereafter will 
mean Jess and less. Changed plans already 
render out of date the budget sent to Con- 
gress last January. 

On the cards of government planners are 
the following: 

A wide use of a supplemental budget as a 
means of segregating government loans from 
its expenditures, 

A probable gradual use of the profits from 
dollar devaluation and silver buying and of 
the cash that can be realized from a de- 
sterilization of sterilized gold. Billions can 
be siphoned out in this manner without add- 
ing to the apparent Federal government debt. 


Look for new accounting practices and 
new methods of recording to ease fears over 
a rising national debt. 
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Will Be Used in New Recovery Plans 


HE Government is about to begin 
chances on loans to business that private 
banks could not afford to take. 

Having aided banks, railroads, farmers and 
a variety of private and public agencies re- 
peatedly in the last six years, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation prepares now to ex- 
tend a stronger helping hand to business. 

Chairman Jesse H. Jones, the Texan whose 
administration of the RFC has won national 
recognition for its efficiency, figuratively holds 
$1,500,000,000 in that hand and says: 

“All right; if you need money and can give 
us security and put the money to good use, and 
won't. use it to pay some present-existing debt, 
but to buy something and hire someone, then 
we want to make the loan.” 

The words “buy something and hire some- 
one” give the reason. Deflation was so pre- 
cipitate, unemployment rose so sharply, that 
President Roosevelt had Mr. Jones resume lend- 
ing to business and Congress voted to broaden 
RFC lending powers. 


LOANS TO “MAKE JOBS” 

The possibilities of a vast alteration of the 
situation depicted in the above pictogram are 
plain. In a sense, of course, the tremendous 
loans to banks, railroads and others were to 
aid “business.” But the amount loaned to busi- 
ness concerns proper, that is, to stores or manu- 
facturing establishments, was far less than 
that loaned under the other classifications. ‘ 

The Administration would like to encourage 
business men to take chances, to replace ma- 
chinery, to install new lines of goods or do any- 
thing else that would make jobs. 

Mr. Jones feels money is* readily 
available for short-term loans but not for long- 
term capital loans. That is where the Gov- 
ernment can step in with a willingness to as- 
sume risks that would not. appeal to a banker. 

The new legislation was designed to make it 
easier. Heretofore, all RFC loans had to ma- 
ture by 1945. The time limit is removed by 
the “rush bill” so loans can be made for any 
length of time. Interest will be 5 per cent. — 


LOANS THAT LIQUIDATE EASILY 

There is ground for believing that President 
Roosevelt looks upon the broader authority for 
the RFC as but one part of a comprehensive 
program. He supported the provision restor- 
ing to the RFC the right to make self-liquidat- 
ing loans to public bodies, which had been re- 
scinded when PWA was instituted. 

The RFC, reminds Mr. Jones, has loaned bil- 
lions and has “collected about 72 per cent al- 
ready; and the rest of it, for the most part we 
are going to get in time.” 

One reason for that record is the provision 


private 


taking 4 of the original law regarding security for the + 


loans. Another is the type of administration 
provided by Mr. Jones, a business man with a 
sense of the realities. 

The amendment authorizes loans to “any 
business enterprise when capital or credit, at 
prevailing rate for the character of loan pro- 
vided for, is not otherwise available; such loans 
to be, in the opinion of the Board of Directors, 
of such sound value or so secured as reasonably 
to assure retirement or repayment.... 

The phrase “of such sound value” caused a 
dispute in the House Banking Committee that 
was followed by decision not to make the testi- 
mony public at this time. 


“SOUND VALUE” OF SECURITY 
Mr. Jones agreed at the outset that loans 
could be made for “anything from peanut stands 
to locomotives.” Gradually the discussion got 
down to his understanding of “sound value” as 
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against requiring security, whether he would 
make “character loans,” and to what extent 
RFC lending might increase. 

It is possible here, on the basis of the steno- 
graphic transcript, to state Mr. Jones’ concep- 
tion of “sound value”: 

“That means that we might easily make a 
loan where we thought the fellow would fall 
down, but in the meantime, some time or other, 
we will get our money back. It might be in 
five or ten years, or fifteen or twenty years.... 

“We may make the loan and the fellow might 
finally have to seil his business or we may have 
to take his property ... ‘Sound value’ means 
property. That does not mean a personal loan.” 

A question: “Do vou think that this pro- 
posed Act would permit loans to some well-es- 
tablished institution with a good credit stand- 
ing on its unsecured note?” 

Mr. Jones: “There are some to which we 
could.” 

He granted that loans could be made without 
requiring security; but said “we would not do 
it as a matter of practice.” 

Did the legislation mean the RFC was going 
into the investment banking business? 

Mr. Jones: “I do not know whether it is in- 
vestment banking. It may take the place of 
investment banking.” 

“Could you make a character loan under this 
bill?” 

“No. We would not want to.’ 

“How many loans that you failed to approve 
would you approve under this bill?” 

“Very few,” said Mr. Jones. 


BIGGER THE LOAN, THE BETTER 

So the success of this latest lending program 
depends on the wishes of business men with 
security or property to borrow. The limitation 
of $500,000 to any one borrower is removed. 
Applications for several hundred or thousand 
dollars are piling up already in the 32 regional 
RFC offices; and officials hope that some for 
millions will come in. 

To get money out as quickly as possible, the 
RFC has decided to give approvals in Washing- 
ton on the basis of “preliminary applications” 
from regional offices for amounts up to $25,000. 
The former routine, of careful check and re- 
check of the borrower’s situation, will be ob- 
served when larger amounts are involved. 

Mr. Jones apvears under no illusions about 
having a “cure all” to administer. He believes 
a lasting recovery answer lies more in normal 
operation of private commercial banking than 


in any Government banking system. 

“| think their field will be somewhat 
broader,” he said of the commercial banks, 
“when there is a better feeling generally in the 
country and when business starts,” 
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The March of the New. 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





The Administration sustains 
another major defeat at the hands 
of Congress . . . the House revolt 
against the Government reorgani- 
zation bill. . . plans for aiding busi- 


ness revival. 














eer TAL of the government reor- 

ganization bill to committee by the House 
ends Administration hopes for enactment at 
this session of Congress of one of its pet 
measures. 


Although the close vote of 204 to 196 would 
indicate possibility of revival of the issue, 
leaders apparently are prepared to accept the 
decision as final. 


A group of 108 Democrats are recorded as 
casting their votes for recommittal together 
with the solid block of Republicans in spite 
of the warning of Administration leaders 
that sending the measure back to committee 
would be a repudiation of the President and 
an expression of lack of confidence in him. 


ANOTHER TEST DUE SOON 

The House’s action is the climax to the 
most bitter battle seen in Congress at this 
session. Not since the fight in the Senate last 
year over the Supreme Court issue have lines 
been so sharply drawn. Opposition to the 
reorganization bill was based mainly on the 
contention that it conferred on the President 
what amounted to dictatorial power in re- 
shuffiing government agencies — power re- 
served to Congress by the Constitution. 


Another test of Administration control 
over the House will be afforded soon, prob- 
ably this week, when the tax revision bill is 
returned from the Senate for action on 
changes made there in the measure as passed 
by the House. 





Most important Senate change is the pro- 
vision for complete repeal of the controver- 
sial undistributed profits tax, the principle of 
which is retained in the House bill. Accept- 
ance of the House of this change would be 
another reversal for the Administration. 


Still another test may come on a compro- 
mise wage-hour bill, favorably reported last 
week by a House Labor subcommittee. This 
measure differs widely from the bill rejected 
by the House at the special session last De- 
cember. It provides a graduated minimum 





[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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—Wide World 
HOUSING—BOOM AND BOON? 

United States Housing Administrator Straus finds 
an enthusiastic tenant at one of the Government's 
housing projects and predicts that business will be 
as enthusiastic over the fact that more than half of 
the Government’s $500,000,000 funds for slum- 
clearance and low-rent housing have already 
been earmarked for cities’ use. 
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Wecrsgrata * 
Issues in the Test 
Of Executive Power 





Congress takes the reins. Is 
this the end of a reform era? 
Questions now facing the White 
House in the wake of reorganization 
defeat. 











S THE afternoon of April 9 wore on, Presi- 
Ii dent Roosevelt in the White House was 
pushed closer and closer to what proved a fate- 
ful decision. 

The House of Representatives had met at noon 
to consider the President’s plan for reorganizing 
the Federal Government. Each hour saw the 
Administration leaders making concession after 
concession to the opposition. 

Early evening saw only a tattered remnant 
remaining of the bill that Mr. Roosevelt had 
offered Congress as the first objective of his 
second administration 

The President could try to get that remnant 
on a vote that he knew would be close, staking 
the prestige of his office, or he could advise his 
leaders to avoid a showdown by allowing the 
issue to pass over to a calmer time. 

The decision was for a showdown. The issue 
Was on recommitting the bill to a quiet death. 

Speaker Bankhead took the floor to say: “This 
bill has been jockeyed into a position where a 
vote to recommit is a repudiation of confidence 
in the President and the Democratic party.” 


THE FATEFUL VOTE 


Majority Leader Rayburn rose to plead with 
Congress not to say with their votes that “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is no longer the leader of his 
party or the nation.” 

On the roll-call that followed 204 members 
voted for recommittal and defeat for the Presi- 
dent; against 196 members opposing recommittal 
and favoring the President’s plan. The vote 
had seen 108 Democrats join 88 Republicans, six 
Progressives and two Farmer-Laborites to defeat 
the plan. For the President were 191 Democrats, 
two Progressives and three Farmer-Laborites. 

Mr. Roosevelt was beaten on an issue that last 
year drew only 75 House votes in opposition. 

This defeat followed an earlier set-back in the 
House on the President’s plan for Government 
control of wages and hours. It came after the 
House had defeated the tax, favored by the 
White House, on closely held corporations. 

At almost the same time, a Senate that had 
defeated President Roosevelt last year on the 
issue of Supreme Court enlargement, was voting 
another defeat in the form of compelte repeal of 
the tax on undistributed corporation profits. 

These votes came after a midnight letter from 
Mr. Roosevelt assuring that he possessed no dic- 
tatorial ambitions. They followed his statement 
to newspaper men that Senate approval of Gov- 
ernment reorganization showed that Senators 
“could not be purchased.’ 


BEHIND THE VOTES 

Most members of Congress were privately 
agreed on what they considered the meaning of 
these votes. As they see it: 

The Congress is resentful of White H suse dom- 
ination. Its members are Increasingly jealous 
of their prestige and prerogatives in a period 
when parliaments nearly are losing 
power and prestige. There is widespread worry 
over the public reaction to the present depression 
and a feeling that the President is making mat- 
ters worse by not following the advice of busi- 
ness Jéaders and by not admitting past mistakes. 

By stopping the President Congressmen think 
that they can reassure business. ~ 

As both sides now see the Situation, these ques- 
tions are posed: 

Will the President now shift his course by for- 
getting some new reforms in order to try to re- 
gain favor with a Mmajcrity in both } ouses? 

Or will the President continue to drive straight 
ahead to let an issue be made for the party pri- 
maries of this year when new candi lates might 
try to displace the opposition? 

In accepting defeat, President Roosevelt wrote 
to Majority Leader Rayburn telling him that 
there should be no “personal recrimination” as a 
result of developments, which he a cribed solely 
to a Congressicnal decision on a matter of policy. 

(See Page 4 for more detailed article.) y 
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Behind the Administration Shift—SEC Planning— 
Relief Appropriations—Change in Constitution? 


President Roosevelt’s decision 
to act to stem deflation took both 
his right and left wing counsel- 
lors off guard. Right wingers 
were disgruntled; but those on 
the left felt he was seeing their 
way once again after a period of 
doubt. They want him to go 
further. One called his pros- 
pective program “spending in 
disguise.” 

xk 
A switch by James Roosevelt to 
the conviction that “something 
must be done” is understood to 
have played a part in the Admin- 
istration’s latest course. 

xk 


The White House is being be- 
set by conflicting advice in the 
wake of the rebuff in the House 
of Representatives on the Gov- 
ernment _ reorganization bill. 
Some officials want the President 
to become more militant, to “take 
the case to the country” in Fire- 
side Chats and by other means. 
Others say his strategy should 
be to “Jie Jow” in view of opposi- 
tion claims that defeat of the bill 
would spur recovery. 

x wee 


Much of the really effective op- 
position to the Government re- 
organization bill came from im- 
portant officials of existing de- 
partments who were concerned 
about what might happen to 
their agencies in a shake-up. 
While Mr. Roosevelt is believed 


a 





to have been aware of this, it is 
unknown whether he took steps 
to call the officials off. 

x * * 


The Treasury may take all So- 
cial- Security figures out of its 
accounts on the ground that 
their inclusion gives a distorted 
picture of the Government's im- 
mediate financial situation. Huge 
payrooll tax collections, repre- 
senting cash out of the pockets 
of the people, now are offset by 
equally large entries to represent 
a future debt and not an imme- 
diate payment. 


x* * * 


Marriner S. Eccles, Reserve 
Board Chairman, wants the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to be bol- 
stered with broad powers to 
make Jong-term loans to operat- 
ing business enterprises. The 
President has seemed interested 
in the idea of setting up a whole 
new system of intermediate 
credit banks, overlooking the 
machinery of the existing Re- 


serve System. 
xk 


Officials of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission expect to 
jay the groundwork for more 
stringent regulation of ex- 
changes in the _ forthcoming 
hearings on the Whitney revela- 
tions. 
* ke 

Word reaches Washington that 
Arthur E. Morgan, deposed 


+ Chairman of the Tennessee Val- 


| 


| 


ley Authority, may not contest 
the right of the President to re- 
move him as he did. The ques- 
tion of funds to take the case 
through the courts enters in. 
Some influential elements want 
him to reconsider his tentative 
decision. 
xk * 

Some members of Congress ex- 
press concern about possible 
Government operation of busi- 
upon which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
might foreclose. Chairman Jesse 
Jones merely puts such plants 
under a watchman and provides 
for upkeep of the properties 
pending possible sale; bit these 
Congressmen speculate about 
what might happen if a different 
type of administrator were in 
charge. 


nesses 


x* * * 


Friends say Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, is fighting shy of spon- 
soring any Administration rail- 
road bill. He still remembers 
the Administration Supreme 
Court enlargement bill, opposi- 
tion to which he led successfully. 
se 


Nothing is expected to be done 
about the proposed Federal rail- 
road equipment corporation, by 
which rolling stock would have 
been built for rental to the rail- 


+ 








roads. The author of the plan, 
Laughlin Currie, a Federal Re- 
serve Board economist, was 
surprised that the plan saw the 
light of day. 
x * * 

It turns out that relief adminis- 
trators concluded several weeks 
ago that WPA appropriation for 
the year beginning July 1 should 
be at Jeast $2,000,000,000, twice 
as much as originally estimated. 
Nothing was said about it until 


Mr. Roosevelt's Jatest moves. 
x** 


Some prominent New Dealers 
were talking about joint resigna- 
tions as a means to impress the 
President before the hints of 
large Government /Joans for pub- 
lic works. Less was heard about 
that tactic following the disclo- 
sure that action was imminent. 
xk 


The WPA study of state mar- 
keting laws is counted on by 
persons especially interested to 
generate public sentiment for 
uniformity of state laws, possibly 
to be brought about by Federal 
action. A Constitutional amend- 
ment may be sought. 
xk * 


One recovery plan being shaped 
up with strong official backing 
calls for an immediate start of 
old age insurance payments to 
persons over 65. The cost of a 
plan of this kind is set at one 
billion dollars a year. 
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U8 (PABA HOS WEAR 


“oy. 


Roosevelt Prescribes For a Secretary 


And For Industry...A Dagger From a Sultan 


ghan”) and, jabbing into air, remarked that he 


HE tourist guide stationed on the sidewalk + 


facing the lawn of the White House fig- 
ured there was something mighty important go- 
ing on in the Executive Offices. All during the 
week his sightseeing eyes puzzled over the al- 
most continuous procession of limousines and 


taxicabs entering the driveway. 
The tourist guide was right. 


sanctum. 


For the first few days of the week there was 
only the questioning series of unconfirmed re- 
ports to break the silence. But by the end of the 
week headline rumors began to turn to headline 
facts as the Presiderit finished his rough pre- 
scription for a national economic restorative. 

Outside the grey clouds continued to man- 
tle the Executive Offices with a fine drizzle. In- 
side, the President was just about ready to doc- 
ument for the Congress the initial step designed 


to pull the economic index up. 


CLANS ASSEMBLE 
TO MAP DRIVE 
FOR RECOVERY 


jority Leader Rayburn. 


trator Harry L. Hopkins. 


York City came Mayor LaGuardia, 
offices came the representatives of railrbad labor 


and capital. 


Out walked the Vice President, a broad smile 
on his face, his light grey hat enveloped in a 
Out came Mr. Hopkins, 
lean and convalescent but anxious to tackle an- 
Out came Mr. 
Ickes, sombre of mien but leaving no doubt as to 
his interest in getting another gigantic national 
public works program undef way. 

Out came Pennsylvania’s stocky, faultlessly 
dressed Governor with the approval of federal 
funds for a super-highway in his pocket. 

Out came Gotham’s chunky “Little Flower” 
with no immediate funds in his pocket but with 
the apparent realization that New York and 
other large industrial centers would receive a 


swirl of cigar smoke, 


other mammoth works program. 


Things were 
humming in Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s inner 


Not in many a moon 
was there such a gather- 
ing of the clan in the 
President's offices as took 
place last week, From Capitol Hill came Vice 
President Garner, Speaker Bankhead and Ma- 
From his reoccupied 
desk some squares away came WPA Adminis- 
From his offices in 
the new Interior Department Building came 
PWA Administrator Harold L. Icke. 
Pennsylvania came Governor Earle, From New 


Howell G. Crim 


ment’s Chief of 
Division. 


THE PRESIDENT’S USHERS 
For the second time in more than 30 years a new 
cheif usher was appointed by the White House. 
(seated), 
Muir, just named assistant to the State Depart- 
the International 
Charles Claunch, U. S. N. 
20 years a sailor, has been named to the ushers’ 
staff in the change. 


had become quite proficient in the art of stick- 


ing the bull’s-eye at thirty paces. 


No one dis- 


puted his claim. 


And no one, it seemed, disputed his rank as 


—Harris & Ewing 


succeeds Raymond 


Conference 
(standing), 











From | «pr ROOSEVELT 


PRESCRIBES FOR 


From their 


HIS SECRETARY 


McIntyre. 


velt. 


dagger, matchless 
to his recent host. 


treacherous-looking 


handsome share of the millions to be utilized 
under the next “big push” toward recovery. 


Thumbs up, though, for the gift from the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman. A gold-handled 
engraving 
worked leather case paid the Sultan's respects 
In an affable quasi-demon- 
stration, the President withdrew the dagger (the 
thing 


But busy as the Presi- 
dent was with prescrib- 
ing for the nation’s eco- 
nomic ills, he was not too 
busy to prescribe for his secretary Marvin H. 
Having entered the Naval Hospital 
for a health check-up as a result of overwork, 
Mr. McIntyre still felt chipper enough one 
morning to inform his “boss” he would very 
much like to attend the Gridiron Club dinner. 
Thumbs down, however, by his two “doctors”; 
Ross T. McIntire and Franklin Delano Roose- 


A THOUGHT FOR AID 
TO THE HEALTH 
OF OUR CHILDREN 


1 as Child Health Day, the President in a proc- 
lamation called upon the people of the United 
States to consider “whether the children and 
their families in each community are receiving 
the full benefit of our knowledge of how to pro- 
mote the health of mothers and babies at the 
time of birth and of children throughout the 
period of growth and development... ”. 


the world’s most important personage today 
among the readers of the Netherland’'s weekly 
newspaper, the “Haagsche Post.” 

Another pleasing note on the President's desk 
informed him that the Puerto Rican Legislature 
was in the market for 4,000 of his photographs 
to be hung in the Island's schools. 


Dipping pen in ink, the 
President underscored 
two dates for the month 
of May. Designating May 


Designating May 6 as the date on which Aus- 
tria will be placed on the Government's tariff 
“black list,” the President through this simple 
but technical device acknowledged the absorp- 


tion of the Austrian state by Germany. 


fifty minutes. 
If it 1s a sunny Easter, one outfit, 


canny, too. 


and a finely 


is called a “Yata- 


gram, all inclusive, 
come sun or rain, it had to work. 


More immediate and more important to thou- 
sands is the date set by the President for a meet- 
ing at the White House of representative Cath- 
olics, Jews and Protestants. 
the President’s suggestion the Executive Man- 
sion will be host to the conference which is 
expected to make possible the emigration of 
political refugees from Austria and Germany. 


This midweek at 


Of immediate interest and quite important to 
thousands of women was the shopping date set 
by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
selected in three minutes. 
First Lady's holiday shopping was made within 


Two Easter bonnets were 
The whole of the 


Two ensembles. And very 


if it is a cloudy Easter, the other. 

To the President, faced with a score of en- 
sembles for use in meeting the economic dis- 
tress, the problem was not so simple. 


One pro- 
had to be selected—and, 


DEREK Fox. 


Harris & Ewing ; 
THE FINAL TEST 


Chairman of the House Rules Committee, Rep. 

John J. O’Connor, may have failed on his first 

attempt to recommit the Reorganization Bill but 

the final vote by the House served the same pur- 

pose. Here he is shown with a flood of letters 
endorsing his action. 





Wecesqratc + 
The Future America: 
Mr. Hopkins Paints It 





Private or Federal jobs for every- 
one. . . . Economic security for 
youths and the aged. . . Such is the 
picture Harry Hopkins paints of a 
New Deal objective. Here is his de- 
scription of the desired “Third 


Economy.” 














GLIMPSE now can he had of the United 
/ States of the future as visioned by the group 
of individuals who again are in close touch with 
the White House. 

This glimpse was provided by Harry Hopkins, 
WPA Administrator, testifying April 8 before the 
Senate Committee on Unemployment. President 
Roosevelt's decision to start moving the Govern- 
ment back into the economic picture coincided 
with the return of Mr. Hopkins to Washington 
after a long illness. 

What the Senators heard about was a “Fed- 
eral economic security program”, 

The outline of this program coincides rather 
closely with what once was described by Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, former Presidential adviser, as 
the “third economy.” 

The “third economy” or “Federal economic se- 
curity program” is represented by Government 
stepping into the business picture to fill the gaps 
left by private enterprise and by private credit. 
It is a goal represented by the figure of a ninety 
to one hundred billion dollar national income, as 
referred to by Mr. Roosevelt. 


MR. HOPKINS EXPLAINS 


How the economic set-up of the future would 
operate within its new framework is described 
by Mr. Hopkins. 

Private industry, as at present, would provide 
the basic framework and the jobs that normally 
would provide employment and income for the 
great bulk of the people. The objective would be 
to eliminate unemployment completely. 

But, failing that, unemployment would result 
in immediate registration of the individuals out 
of work with the Federal Employment Service. 
Through this service placement would be sought. 

If a waiting period failed to turn up a job, then 
the unemployed would become eligible for tem- 
porary unemployment insurance benefits, as at 
present. But coverage by this system now is lim- 
ited and, in the opinion of Mr. Hopkins, should 
be broadened. 


FEDERAL JOBS 

Once these insurance benefits had been ex- 
hausted by the individual, if there still were no 
job open in industry, the idle worker would be 
given a job by the Federal Government through 
one of several works programs. These programs, 
of which WPA and PWA are both examples, 
would be directed at improving the physical plant 
of the nation so that both the individual, not 
amployed by industry, and the country would 
have something to show for the outlay and for 
the use of the skill and energy of the citizen. 

But there are 400,000 young people who each 
year reach the age when they must seek em- 
ployment in industry. Many are unable to find 
employment in periods of economic depression. 

For these young people there would be open a 
permanent system of CCC camps in which the 
youths not only would find work but would be af- 
forded an opportunity to gain skills and to un- 
dergo training that would later be valuable. For 
those who would want to continue their school- 
ing, the National Youth Administration would 
provide some financial assistance. 

Then at the other end of the line are large 
numbers of old persons who each year reach an 
age of retirement. For these there would be old 
age annuities and old age pensions assuring 
against destitution. 

Much of this proposed security program now 
is in operation, but not on an all-inclusive basis. 

“Basically,” Mr. Hopkins said, “this security 
program must be such that American citizens ac- 
cept it as a matter of right—with no feeling of 
This program is not yet com- 


social inferiority. 
must be 


plete. It will never be complete. It 
expanded, improved and integrated as we go 
along.” 

But how to pay for the program is a matter on 
which Mr. Hopkins did not dwell. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
wage up to 40 cents an hour and 
a work week up to 48 hours. 


The President has repeatedly 
expressed his opinion on the de- 
sirability of such legislation 
which has been opposed princi- 
pally by southern members. 


Though Congress continues to 
show its independence of the 
White House on so-called “re- 
form” legislation it is proving 
more tractable on measures aimed 
to revive business. 


Final Congressional action has 
been taken on the bill to make 
$1,500,000,000 which the RFC 
has on hand, available for loans 


to private business, to states, 
counties and municipalities for 
construction projects. Loans also 
may be made to railroads but only 


after approval by the ICC. 


The President is preparing to 
ask Congressional sanction for a 
new lending-spending 
embracing continuation and prob- 
able extension of WPA activities 
and development of a new public 
works program. Details are to be 
disclosed in a special message to 
be sent to Congress this week. 


program 


Mr. Roosevelt says more money 
will be needed for relief in the 
1939 fiscal year than the billion 
dollars proposed in his January 
budget message. A committee of 

the Presi- 
$3,000,000,000 
year, 


mayors, calling 
dent, requested 
for relief 
asserting that the depression has 
boosted requirements to 
staggering levels. Administrator 
Hopkins says only a sum suf- 
ficient to provide relief from 
July to January will be asked. 


on 


in the next 


relief 


A message to Congress recom- 
mending emergency railroad leg- 
islation also is being prepared by 
the President. At the same time 
the special 
Interstate 
sioners will be made public. 


The President it clear 
that he is opposed to a Federal 


report from three 


Commerce Commis- 


makes 


subsidy to the railroads. 
other industry would 
have the right to expect similar 
aid, if extended to the railroads. 


He says 
lines of 


Two major decisions by the 
Labor Relations Board arising 
out of the “Little Steel” strike 
last year find the steel company 
in each case has violated the 
Wagner Act. In one case involv- 
ing the Inland Steel Company 
refusal to agree to sign a union 
contract is held to constitute re- 
fusal to bargain collectively. 
the other case, the Republic Steel 
Company is held to violate the 
law by a series of acts and rein- 
statement of strikers is ordered. 


In 
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MISGMia8 THE NEW STYLE “"PUMP-PRIMING’: 


WHERE MORE BILLIONS FOR RECOVERY WILL GO 





Pump-priming—new style. 
The President flashes the 
green light for a new attack 
| on deflation. 
An account of plans and 
| of latest lending - spending 
| technique. 


} 
| 
| 
| 








GROUP of editors of farm papers 
Li visited President Roosevelt in the 
White House on April 6. 

During the conversation that en- 
sued one editor asked the President 
whether farmers this year could 
expect special “parity” payments 
over and above existing subsidies. 

To this question Mr. Roosevelt is 
reported to have replied: 

“No. There isn’t much chance of 
parity payments this year. But they 
are coming. The only question now 
is where our budget is going to be 
blown open the widest.” 

On April 7 came the report, «#mi- 
officially confirmed, that President 
Roosevelt was looking with favor on 
a plan to revive a large scale public 
works program with the offer of a 
billion and one-half dollars in non- 
interest bearing loans . local and 
state governments. 

These loans, for the construction 
of buildings and highways and power 
plants and flood control projects and 
housing developments, would be re- 
payable in 50 annual installments. 
Here would be a chance for 
munity to get a million dollars worth 
of construction at a half century’s 
annual cost of $20,000, plus upkeep. 
THE SIGNAL TO GO 

This was accepted by New Deal 
officials as the long-awaited signal 
Roosevelt again was on the 


a com- 


that Mr 
move. 

The signal came when Henry Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury 

the man who would have to find 
the money—was out of the city on 
vacation. It came, according to re- 
port, against his advice and against 
the advice of others within the Ad- 
ministration who have been urging 
the President to sit out the depres- 
sion. 

But, all the evidence shows, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt once more played a 
lone hand. 

Vice-President Garner had just 
seen him to urge a conservative ap- 
proach to recovery. New Dealers had 
just talked with him about their 
plans for spending money, without 
seeming to spend it, only to get no 
cue from the President. 

When the signal finally was given 

Avril 7 ideas began pop in 
planning quarters all over town. 

One was the Public Works pro- 
gram, less than half the size of the 
$3,300,000,000 program of 1933, de- 
signed to release old PWA projects 
and produce new ones; another 
called for broad financial aid for the 
railroads to bolster employment; a 
third involved enlarged government 
outlays for work relief; one more in- 
volved loosening up spending all 
along the line for slum clearance, 
rural electrification, for farm 
subsidies 

Other ideas dealt with financing of 
new activities. 

Here the emphasis was on spend- 


on to 


for 
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+ ing through lending. As one promi- 
nent Treasury official explained it: 
There are many trick ways of 
spending without seeming to spend 
so far as the regular budget is con- 
cerned. Non-interest bearing loans 
to state and local governments 
would be one of these ways. The 
Federal Government then would get 
promises to pay in return for its out- 


| 








Harold L. Ickes 
The PWA 


/ITH fresh emphasis on the proposal to gear the recovery pro- 
gram to a large-scale Federal lending program 
make a billion and a half dollars available to municipalities, the 


+ this assistance can be given with a 4 


| 


thin the scope 
who 





the of t def children 
| are in need 

The President the thesis 
that if private industry does not pro- 
vide work for the individuals of the 
nation who are able to work and who 
desire to work then the government 
must. t 

But at this point there enters the i 


fair prospect of repayment to 


government. 
A JOB AS A MATTER OF RIGHT 
The goal that President Roosevelt | 
is seeking was described on April 8 | 
by Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator, as follows: 
“We should 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


acc 








reach a 


concept 


in 





Aubrey Williams Harry L. Hopkins 


The WPA 
SPENDERS AND LENDERS BACK IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


which would 


Phe 


tos 


day’s budget is not a truly repre- 
sentative budget. They have ideas 
for making it,look better to the peo- 
ple of the nation so that further 
borrowing will not tend to upset mo- 
rale 

Right now the national debt is ap- 
proximately $38,000,000,000. When 
ihe last pump-priming effort was 
started that debt amounted to about 


28 


: 





Jesse H. Jones 
The RFC 


above four officials will find their organizations the principal fun- 
nels through which the dollars will flow. 
ahead will probably find them frequent visitors at the White House. 
Harris & Ewing 


The days immediately 


Underwood & Underwood 





lays and could record the whole 
transaction among its present bud- 
get of contingent liabilities. These 
liabilities do not show in the regular 
budget or in the public debt state- 
ment.” 

That is one idea. 


USE FOR BURIED GOLD 

Another idea being pressed strong- 
ly upon the President involves use of 
$1,200,000,000 now tied up in steril- 
ized gold. The Government has bor- 
rowed that amount to keep gold 
from entering bank reserves. It 
could release that gold and have the 
dollars to spend without adding to 
the total of the public debt. 

Then $1,800,000,000 is locked up in 
the currency stabilization fund and 
finding little employment. An- 
other $426,000.000 in profit from the 
coinage of silver is on hand for use 
whenever a decision is made to use 
it. There also is $457,000,000 in silver 
bullion, uncoined, that could be 
coined to produce more than a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Money, Treasury officials admit, is 
not the problem. 


1S 


The problem is where and how to 
spend money in such a way that the 
activity created by the expenditure 
will not dry up when the time comes 
for the government to contract its 
activity. 


THE PLANNING UP TO DATE 

This involves planning and the 
plan as it has evolved thus far, on 
the basis of official and semi-official 
announcements, all of which trace 
to the White House, looks like this: 

1. An increase in expenditures 
through the Works Progress Admin- 
istration to provide quick jobs for 
the jobless. On an annual basis the 
program calls for at least $2,000,000,-" 
000, but this total might be cut if 
Congress appropriates only enough 
to last until next January or Feb- 
ruary. 

2. An easing of restrictions to en- 
able RFC loans to private business 
men and to states and cities from 
its remaining $1,500,000,000 of lend- 
ing power. Experience suggests that 
the volume of demand for loans by 
“sound” borrowers during a period of 
depression is likely not to be large. 

3. A broad program of public 
works, financed by 100 per cent gov- 
ernment loans, and involving even- 
tual expenditures that can run into 
the billions. Emphasis in this pro- 
gram would first be on the 2,700 
projects, involving nearly $500,000,- 
000, which already have been ap- 
proved by PWA and for which plans 
are available. 

Later would come flood control, a 
large program of low-cost housing 
development, more rural electrifica- 
tion, and a whole array of activities 
involving self-liquidating enterprises. 


CONTINUED HOUSING PROGRAM 

4. Continued selling of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration pro- 
gram with its opportunity for indi- 
viduals to obtain guaranteed loans 
for home building up to 90 per cent 
of the appraised value of the com- 
pleted property. Already inquiries 
and applications for loans on this 
basis are running far above prelimi- 
nary estimates. If these applications 
are translated into actual construc- 
tion, home building in 1938 will sur- 
pass 1937 and can help provide the 
recovery answer. 

5. Some assistance to railroads to 
enable them to acquire needed 
equipment and to keep from con- 








| tracting payrolls farther, provided 


America where the able-bodied un- budget that Mr. Roosevelt suggested 
employed are entitled to a job asa might now be blown wide open. 
matter of right. This budget is the center of a 

“We should do this by expanding growing argument within the gov- 
the works program, by enlarging the ernment, 





scope of the various pensions and Those planners who have sold the 
insurance systems under the Social President upon a new venture into 
Security board, and more particu- large-scale government spending 

larly by utilizing effectively the pow- whet in the form of lending or 
ers under the dependent children of direct outlays—contend that to- 


$20,000,000,000, 

Many officials are convinced that 
the public would be upset by turther 
large additions to this total public 


debt. They believe that the public 
likewise would be seriously con- 
cerned if the daily Treasury state- 
ment and the regular budget should 
begin to show vast outlays over and 
above income. 


+ 


So at this 
enter. 

While the public generally is not 
aware of that fact, the government 
now has a second budget. This bud- 
get has a technical Treasury title 
describing it as the “combined states 
ment of assets and liabilities of gove 
ernment corporations and credit 
agencies of the United States.” 


THE “SECOND” BUDGET 

Within that statement are listec 
assets of $11,800,000,000 and liabili 
ties of $7,373,000,000. 

These assets are loans of the Re 
construction Finance Corporatio: 
of the Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion, of the Home Owners Loan Co1 
poration, of the Federal Land Bank * 
and of other government lendir 
agencies. The liabilities consist 
government guarantees for loa 
and of reserves against loans. 

Now, the immediate idea is this 

Why not route new activit 
through this second budget by t 
simple process of forming corpor 
tions which can make loans, rece 
ing in exchange security in the fo 
of what amounts to a mortgage 
the _ public works, construct 
through the spending made possi 
by the Government loans? 

In that way the spending could 
done, but the public would be im- 
pressed with the prospect of earning 
assets that the government would 
get in exchange for its lending. 

President Roosevelt is described as 
very much impressed by this finan- 
cial technique. 

Under it the government carried 
on a refinancing program on home 
mortgages amounting to nearly $3,- 
000,000,000 and a refinancing pro- 
gram tor farm mortgages of more 
than $2,000,000,000. The liabilities 
incurred have been of only future 
importance and the immediate op- 


point the new wrinkles 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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The Standard Tudor 


For years, only the biggest, most costly cars had 8- 
cylinder engines. When the Ford V-8 engine was first 
introduced, people welcomed the finer performance 
that 8 cylinders provided, but kept their fingers crossed 
on economy. It somehow scemed as if 8 cylinders had 
to use more gasoline. 

But the news spread that Ford V-8 cars were giv- 


good gas mileage as cars with fewer cylin- 


ing just as 
ders that did not offer 8-cylinder advantages. Good 
design, not number of cylinders, determined economy. 
By last year, over four_million people had 


stepped up to the 85-horsepower V-8 class. 


rae “Thrifty Sixty FORD V8 
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Then the slightly smaller 60-horsepower Ford V-8 


engine was introduced. 


Reports soon rolled in from owners averaging 22 


to 27 miles on a single gallon of gasoline. More than 





any Ford car had ever given before! A new standard 


of economy—a low price—and the smoothness of 8 


cylinders! That was real NEWS! 


America bought 300,000 Ford V-8 ‘“‘6os” the first 


year and is still buying. If you’d like to know why— 


if you'd like to save money all ways—see and drive 


the 


1938 version of this thrifty, modern car. 


There’s a Ford dealer in your neighborhood. , 
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Billion and a Half 
In Hour and a Half 


House in high gear on Glass-Stea- 
gall bill. Doubts of critics anent 


little business. 





ESIGNED to help pull business out of the 
depression, the Glass-Steagall bill, iberaliz- 
ing RFC lending powers, previousiy passed by the 
Senate, secured quick House approval in a 339-6 
Proponents predicted it would have 
definitely helpful effects. Critics doubted whether 
small-business men would be beneficiaries in pro- 
portion to big business and objected to the way 
the bill was brought in under suspension of the 
rules, with debate limited to an hour and a half 
and no opportunity for offering amendments. 
Excerpts from the debate: 
Mr. STEAGALL (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala.: The first 
provision of the bill would restore to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation authority to make 
public loans... . States, counties, municipalities 
and public agencies would be authorized to ob- 
loans for any project authorized under State 


vote. 





tain 
or Federal law 

The bill has another provis 
the authority of the Corpora 
ness loans of all types... . T! is another setp 
of the Administration in an effort to meet the 
difficulties that exist in the business life of the 


nation.... 


NO LIMIT TO ANY LOAN 


Mr. Rapaut (Dem.), of Grosse Pointe Park, 
Mich.: Is there a ceiling on an individual loan? 


Mr. STEAGALL: There is not.... 

Mr. ALLEN (Rep.), of Galena, Ill.: Many of 
us believe that the small-business man has been 
the forgotten man of the New Deal... . Since I 
have been in Congress I have been attempting to 
have legislation passed where the small mer- 
chant along the street can get financial help. 
Will this bill do it? 

Mr. Wotcotr (Rep.), of Port Huron, Mich.: I 
may say to the gentleman that it is unfortunate 
that this bill amends section 5(d) ... set up by 
this Congress to assure loans to small industries. 
Now we eliminate the assurance that these loans 
are to be made to small industries by removing 
any limitation upon the amount which may be 
loaned and the date of maturity. Therefore, it 
is thought by many that behind the Act is a de- 
sire on the part of somebody to make large loans 
over a long period of time for the purpose of re- 
capitalizing or refinancing utility structures, in- 
cluding the railroads. We have not had any 
testimony to this effect, but this is my guess. 


SUSPICIONS OF ELECTION TIME 


Mr. ALLEN: There are some people who be- 
lieve that this is the forerunner to a big spend- 
ing spree to buy the election next November. 
They feel that with this bill they give Mr. Jones 
the power to lend, not to small-business men but, 
we will say, to Boss Pendergast, of Kansas City, 
or the Nash-Kelley machine in Chicago, or they 
might lend to the Florida Ship Canal or Passama- 
quoddy Bay, and, instead of the small-business 
man, these other projects would get all of this 
money. . .. Why not make it mandatory that the 
RFC loan the full amount to the small merchant 
and small manufacturer who cannot now borrow 
from banks? 

Mr. Wo.tcotr: The RFC had the authority to 
make loans to small industries until the President 
last October, under authority granted him by 
this Congress, stopped it, and when the small- 
business men’s conference was held here, we 
literally smoked the President out on that pro- 
position and he gave the “go” sign te the RFC 
to resume industrial loans, and we have been 
given to understand that the Board of the RFC 
has liberalized its policies and small-business men 
can come and get it.... 


HOPES OF LITTLE BUSINESS 


Mr. DOCKWEILER (Dem.), of Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Does the gentleman really think that the 10.- 
000,000 small-business men of the® country will 
be able to borrow any money on this? 

Mr. Spence (Dem.), of Fort Thomas, Ky.: 
Necessarily the Congress in passing laws of this 
kind cannot disect the details of the administra- 
tion of the - I sincerely and devoutly hope 
that its admijistration will be in a liberal and 
helpful spirit. ... 

Mr. FisH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y.: Mr. 
Speaker, thi .s an amazing, shocking and shame- 
ful way to b ng in legislation involving the ex- 
penditure of a billion and a half dollars. It is 
brought in.here under suspension of the rules, 
with only 40 ninutes on a side for discussion and 
with no oppertunity to offer amendments... . 

The New Deal goes round and round and comes 
out where? There are 13 million people out of 
work and five million more on part time, and 
the Congress and the President of the United 
States have been fiddling and doing nothing 
while this country burns and the economic crisis 
erows worse and worse. ... 


ADMINISTRATION BLAMED 


What is the trouble with the country? There 


ion which liberalizes 
1 in making busi- 






is only one trouble and that is that this Admin- 
istration has hounded, hampered harassed 
business, abused it and vilified ii to such an ex- 


tent that confidence has been destroyed. ... 

During the past week I have been out on the 
hustings ... and I found out what the people 
are thinking about... . They want to know why 
we are wasting time on the reorganiaztion bill 
and on a super-navy bill and why we are not con- 
sidering one single constructive program to check 
the depression, to restore confidence and put our 
people back to work 

Mr. Forp (Dem.), of Los Angeles. Calif.: It 
seems to me that legislative opposition by the 
other side is being based entirely on suspicion in- 
Stead of on facts. ... 

Mr. WHITE (Rep.), of Norwalk, Ohio: Here is 
one member of the committee who is suporting 
the bill, and who believes it does give power to 
loan to small-business men, provided the RFC will 
administer it in that way. 

Mr. Forp: That is what every member of the 
committee agreed to. 
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REPRESENTATIVES DRIVER, JENKINS, WOLVERTON, MEAD AND THOMASON 
HERE ARE THE MEMBERS OF CONGRE SS WHO WILL INVESTIGATE THE TVA 


All of the Democratic Senators selected at first will serve. They are Senators Donahey, Brown 


ELECTION of the House members to take part in the joint Congressional investigation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the activities of private power companies in the Valley 


area was simple compared to preparing the Senate slate. 
Representatives Mead,.Driver and Thomason are Democratic; Representatives Jenkins and 


Wolverton are Republicans. 


SENATOR SCHWARTZ SENATOR DONAHEY 





SENATOR BROWN 


—Harris & Ewing. Wide World 
SENATOR FRAZIER 


and Schwartz. Senators McNary and Borah, Republicans, refused to serve, as did Senator Capper. 
Republican Senators will be represented by Senator Frazier, with the possibility that Senator 


Davis will accept an offer to take part. 





Mewmsgraiae THE CLIMAX ON CAPITOL HILL; 
ISSUES BEHIND THE REORGANIZATION VOTE 


Veterans’ Bureau and the Bureau of Education, + into the bill when it goes to joint conference 


quaae goes another of the President’s major + 


objectives—the sweeping reorganization of 
executive bureaus and departments. 

With defeat of this hard-fought measure, that 
had elicited the greatest outpouring of protest- 
ing telegrams and letters experienced since the 
New Deal came into power, Administration 
leaders ruefully admitted impossibility of get- 
ting through much else of the President's re- 
form program, including a substitute for the 
wage-hour bill that the House in an earlier re- 
volt killed last December. 

The rising tide of House Democratic insurg- 
ency reached a climax when 108 Democrats 
joined with 88 Republicans, six Progressives and 
two Farmer-Laborites in voting to recommit the 
reorganization bill—which means its death for 
this session. The vote on recommittal was 204 
to 196. 

As the result was announced bedlam broke 
loose on the House floor. Members of the vic- 
torious coalition whooped and cheered while 
the galleries joined in a roar of applause. 

This Administration defeat, climaxing a series 
of setbacks that began last year with Senate re- 
jection of the Supreme Court “packing” bill, was 
made all the more pointed because Administra- 
tion leaders had announced in advance that the 
vote on recommittal should be regarded as a test 
of confidence in the President. 


Speaker Bankhead left 

FOR PRESIDENT IS his dais to plead with 

members of his party that 

ASKED BY LEADERS “a vote to recommit is a 

repudiation of confidence in the President and 
the Democratic party.” 

Majority Leader Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas, 
earnestly seconded this appeal, saying rejection 
of the measure would be “a vote of lack of con- 
fidence in the present occupant of the White 
House.” 

Administration leaders were glum and non- 
committal when the crashing defeat, with its in- 
Victors ju- 


‘CONFIDENCE VOTE’ 


cisive political implications, came, 
bilantly expressed their satisfaction. 

“The President of the United States said the 
Senate couldn’t be ‘purchased’; now I want to 
say the House could not be purchased,” de- 
clared Representative Lamneck (Dem.), Ohio, 
one of the leaders in the fight against the bill. 

Representative O'Connor (Dem.), of New 
York, and others had joined in denouncing Ad- 
ministration pressure methods used to bolster 
the bill. Mr. O’Connor charged that printed 
post cards urging its adoption had been widely 
sent to WPA workers. to be mailed back to 
Congress. 

Charges of “propaganda” were raised on both 
sides as the flood of scores of thousands of tele- 
grams and letters, indicating highly aroused 
popular sentiment, continued to swirl down on 
Congressmen’s desks from ail over the country. 

Determined character of the opposition be- 
came evident when Administration leaders, hop- 
ing to shove the measure through with only two 
days of discussion, were defeated in all attempts 
to limit debate. 

They were encouraged, however, when by a 
margin of 22 votes they succeeded in defeating 
Congressman O’Connor’s motion to strike out 
the enacting clause, which in effect would have 
killed the bill. 

Effort directed making 
conciliator¥ concessions, including assurances 
reorganization interference with the 


then was toward 


against 
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and insertion of a provision permitting Congress 
to block any presidential reorganization order 
by a joint resolution passed within 60 days. 


Rejected, however, were attempts to protect 
the independence of the Comptroller General's 
office and to save the bipartisan Civil Service 
Commission. Administration spokesmen con- 
tended that the reorganization bill would 
strengthen the merit system. This position was 
reversed on the final day, however, when in an 





Storms supplant cherry blossom 
time in Washington . . . and it’s stormy 
political weather, too, in Congress. 

Deluged with protesting telegrams 
and letters, Administration leaders 
lose an up-hill House battle for the 
President’s reorganization bill . . . 
and in the Senate they meet defeat 
on the tax bill. ... 

But through the storms, prospect 
of new large-scale Federal spending 
means political sunshine for many 
Congressmen, who think renewed flow 
of “easy money” will be a help in their 
home districts in an election year. 











attempt to rally votes for the measure, pat- 
ronage bars were let down in an approved 
amendment to give Congressmen restored power 
in the appointment of postmasters. 


Throughout the debate, besides the final pleas 
of Messrs, Bankhead and Rayburn, proponents 
acknowledged that, beyond the merits of the bill 
itself, the President’s political prestige was at 
stake. Accusations and refutations rang on the 
“dictatorship” line of argument. Representative 
Fish (Rep.), of New York, sought adoption of 
an amendment against third terms for Presi- 
dents, but it was ruled out on a point of order. 


Meanwhile the Senate 


THE WHITE HOUSE took the bit in its teeth 
to override Administra- 


ON TAX REVISION tion ideas regarding the 


kind of tax revision best calculated to help re- 
vive business. Guided by Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, a 371-page tax measure, 
embodying far-reaching changes in the version 
that passed the House, began rapid progress 
through the Senate. 


SENATE OVERRIDES 


Complete abandonment of the principle of the 
undivided profits tax and imposition of a flat 15 
per cent capital gains tax are outstanding 
changed features in the Senate bill. It substi- 
tutes a flat 18 per cent corporate income tax for 
the House undivided profits tax principle and 
proposes special relief for the smaller corpora- 
tions that earn less than $25,000. 


General Senate debate on the measure was 
concluded in two and a half hours, with lack 
of strongly expressed opposition from Admin- 
istration spokesmen on the capital gains and 
surplus tax changes that run counter to White 
House desires. Expectation is that some at- 
tempt may be made to write these features back 
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committee. (For special article on the tax bill, 
see Page 13.) 

The prospect of a “go ahead” signal for re- 
newed pump-priming, expected to be flashed 
to Congress in a Presidential message, stirs 
varied Congress reactions. 

News of the definite victory of the spenders 
over the budget-balancers among the Presi- 
dent’s advisers, marking an important policy 
reversal by the Administration, became an im- 
mediate leading subject of cloak-room discus- 
sion on Capitol Hill. 

Congressmen worried by political effects of 
the deepening depression in an election year 
perked up sharp interest in the outlook for a 
big new flow of Federal “easy money” into 
their home districts on the eve of campaign 
battles. 

Left-wing New Deal 
joined by many middle-of-the-road Democratic 
members in cheerfully hailing the prospective 
cataract of pump-priming funds. On the other 
side, critics joined in the view expressed by 
Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of New York, 
characterizing the new policy as designed to 
provide a “campaign fund to buy the fall 
* (For special article on the new 


Congressmen were 


elections.’ 
pump-priming program, see Page 3). 

Symptomatic of a favorable Congress atti- 
tude toward reflationary policies was quick 
House action concurring in Senate passage of 
the Glass-Steagall bill providing for $1,500,000,- 
000 of new RFC loans on liberal terms, Only six 
House votes were cast against the measure. (For 
transcript of debate, see Col. 1). 

House acquiescence also was registered in 
continuance of the CCC at its present strength, 
with 1,500 camps, as one means of helping meet 
youths’ depression problems. By a 325-6 vote 
the House approved a $50,000,000 CCC appro- 
priation for the coming year. 


Without a record vote 
VOTED: FOR ARMY the Senate passed the 
$491,961,699 Army annual 

A HALF BILLION appropriation bill, but 
sharp opposition developed in debate to increase 
the appropriation $43,109,029 above that passed 
by the House, with additional outlays for anti- 
(See “Tide of World 


BIG OUTLAYS ARE 


aircraft coast defense, 
Affairs,” Page 9). 

The Senate also added six millions to the 
House version of the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, bringing the total to 131 mil- 
lions. Debate was featured by a vigorous at- 
tack on the Bituminous Coal Commission by 
Senator Holt (Dem.), of West Virginia. He 
alleged that arbitrary price-fixing practices of 
the Commission were dominated by John L, 
Lewis and charged that a $300,000 increase in 
the Commission's appropriation was designed 
te put “more hungry politicians on the payroll 
to help carry the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Kentucky.” 

For the joint investigation authorized into 
alleged TVA corruption, waste and mismanage- 
ment, Vice President Garner and Speaker Bank- 
head named five members from the Senate and 
five from the House. But reflecting dissatisfac- 
tion with non-inclusion on the committee of 
Senator Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire, a 
leading TVA critic, three Republican Senators 
successively declined to serve and had to be re- 
placed by other appointees. (See pictures 
above). 





How theHouseVoted 
On Reorganization 


The roll call vote on the reorganization bill: 
TO RECOMMIT: 
Democrats (108): 
len, of Ivania; Ashbrook. 

Beiter, Bell, Bigelow, Bland, Bloom, Boehne, 
30ylan, Buck, Burch., 
sin; Chapman; Clark, of Idaho; 
a; Claypool, Coffee, of Ne- 
1d; Collins, Costello, Cox, 


Penns} 








Barry 







C) r, Cummi 








isn Dixe Doxey, Driver 
Eckert, Edmiston, Elliott, Evans. 
Faddis, Ferguson, Fleger, Fletcher; Ford, of Mise 
S1SSippl. 
Gambrill, Garrett, Gavagan; Gfay, of Indiana; 
xray, of Penns ania; Green 





Hamilton, Harrington, Harter, Hendricks, Hunter, 
Imhoff, Jarman 


Kennedy, of Maryland; Kleberg. 


Lamneck, Lanham, Lea, Lewis, Luckey, Ludlow. 
McClellan McGroarty, McLaughlin, McMillan: 
Mahon, of Texas; Mansfield, May, Meeks; Mosher, of 


Pennsylvania 
O'Connor, of New York; O'Leary, O’Malley, O'Neal. 
Palmisano, Parsons, Patton; Peterson, of Georgia; 
Pettengill, Pfeifer, Phillips, Polk. 
Rabaut Ramspeck, Richards, 
of Oklahoma; Ryan. 





Robertson; Rogers, 





Sanders, Satterfield, Scrugham. Secrest; Smith, of 
Oklahoma; Smith, of Virginia; Smith, of Connecti- 
cutt; Smith, of West Virginia; South, Spence, Stack, 
Sullivan, Sweeney 

Tarver; Taylor, of South Carolina; Thompson, 
‘ow a 'F 

Umstead, West, Wilcox, Woodrum, 


Republicans (88): 
Allen, of Illinois; 
Arends. 
Bacon, Barton, Bates 
Carlson, Carter; Case, of 
Clason, Cluett Cole of 
srowther, Culkin. 
Dirkser r, Dondero, Dowell 
Faton, Engel, Englebright, Fish 
Gearhart, Gifford, 


Andresen, of Minnesota; Andrews, 


Brewster, Burdick. 
South Dakota; Church, 
New York; Crawford, 








J — 
Gamble, Gilchrist, Guyer, 
Gwy! 
Halleck; Hancock, of New York; Hartley, Hoffman, 
Holme Hope 
Jarret, Jenkins, Jenks, Kinzer, Knutson. 
Lambertson, Lemke, Lord; Luce, of Massachusetts, 
McLean, Maas, Mapes; Martin, of Massachusetts; 
Mason, Michener, Mott 


ine 












Oliver, Plumley, Powers 

Reece, of Tennessee; Reed, of Illinois; Reed, of New 
York, Rees, Rich; Robison, of Kentucky; Rockefeller; 
Rogers, of Massachusetts: Rutheriord 

Seger; Shafter, of Michigan; Short, Simpson; Smith, 
of Maine; Snell; Stetan, of Nebraska 

Taber; T ‘, of Tennessee; Thomas, of New Jersey; 
Thurston, Tinkham, Tobey, Treadw 


rston inkham, Tobey, iway. 

Wadsworth, Welch; White, of Ohio; Wolcott, Wol- 
fenden, Wolverton, Woodruff, 
Progressives (6): 

Boileau, Gehrmann, Hull, Sauthoff; Schneider, of 
Wisconsin; Withrow. 
Farmer-Laborites (2): 

Johnson, of Minnesota; Kvale. 

AGAINST RECOMMITTAL: 

Democrats (191): 


Aleshire, Allen, Anderson, Arnold, Atkinson. 
Barden, Beam, Biermann, Binderup, Boland, Boyer, 
Bradley, Brooks, Brown, Buckley, Bulwinkle, Byrne, 


Cannon, of Missouri; Casey, Celler, Chandler, Citron, 








Cochran; Coffee. of Washington; Colmer, Connery, 
Cooley, Cooper, Creal, Crosby, Crowe, Cullen, Curley, 
Daly, Delaney, Dempsey, Demuth, Derouen, Dick 
stein, Dies, Dingell, Dockweiler, Dorsey, Doughton, 
Drew, Duncan, Dunn. 
» a Mcher 







Bic 





ez, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, Flaherty, 
Forand, Ford, Fuller, Fulmer. 
Gingery, Goldsborough, Greenwood, 

gory. Griffith, Griswold 
. Harlan, Hart, Healey, Hennings, Hildee 
; Hill, of Washington; Honeyman, Hook, Hous- 
ton, Izac 

Jacobsen, Jenckes; Johnson, of West Virginia; John- 
son of Oklahoma; Luther Johnson, of Texas; Lyndon 
Johnson, of Texas; Jones 

Kee, Keller; K , of Illinois; Kelly, of New York; 
Keogh, Kerr, Kir 1, Kitchens, Kniffin, Kocialkowsk1, 
Kopplemann, Kramer. 
Lar th, Lanzetta, Larrabee, Leavy, Lesinski; Lewis, 











of } ; Long. Luckey 
N s, McCormack, McGehee, McGranery, Mce 
Grath, Keough, McReynolds, McSweeney, Magnus 
on, Mahon, Maloney; Marti Colorado; Mass- 
gale, Mé ick fead, Merrit Mills: Mosier, of 





\ rriti, 
ilton; Murdock, of Utah; Murdock, of Ari- 


zona 
Nelson, Nichols, Norton 
O'Brien. of Michigan; O'Brien, of Illinois; O’Cone 


nell, of Montana; O'Connell, of Rhode Island; O'Day; 


O’Neill, of New Jersey; O'Toole 
Page, Patman, Patrick, Patterson, Pearson; Petere 
son, of Florida, Pierce, Page, Quinn 







Ramsay, Rando] Rayburn, Reilly, Rigney; Rob- 
ki, Schaefer, Schuetz, Schulte, 

vy, Shannon, Sheppard, Sirovich; Smith, 
ton; Snyder, Sparkman, Starnes, Sumners, 








Swope 
Terry, Thom; Thomas, of Texas; Thomason, Tolan, 
Turner. 
Yt; Vinson, of Georgia; Vinson, of Kentucky; 
gren, Warren, Wearin, Wene, Welchel, White 
Williams, Wood. 


merman 





Progressives (2): 
Amlie, Havenner 
Farmer-Laborites (3): 
Bernard, Buckler, Teigan. 
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+ WORLD TRADE AS LIFEBLOOD OF AMERICA 























By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the General Motors Corporation 


Full text of an address by Alfred + This is erroneous for the reason that 


P. Sloan, Jr., chairman General 
Motors Corporation, delivered 
April 3 over the Blue Network of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 
i) Y approach to the problem to be 
discussed is: WHAT is for- 
eign trade, WHY and How? 

It seems to me the peoples of the 
world are concerned primarily with 
happiness; with getting the most out 
of their daily lives. To insure hap- 
Ppiness, there must be peace, security 
and bodily comfort, to which should 
be added the maximum of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life that nature 
and the development of science 
through the instrumentality of the 
most effective world economy, and 
the industry of its people. make pos- 
sible. 

To the extent that, by intelligent 
policies, we expand the productivity 
of each country, to that extent do 
we encourage the creation of addi- 
tional wealth and improve its stand- 
ard of living. As we promote, by 
cooperation of all countries, the ex- 
change of their wealth, we still fur- 
ther enhance the prosperity of all 
peoples. For we create still more 
wealth. And we distribute through- 
out the world, more equitably, its 
natural resources. 

That is foreign trade. 


Trade as Preventive 
Against War Dangers 


But foreign trade does more than 
simply advance the standard of liv- 
ing. To an important degree, it pro- 
moves the other essential attributes 
of human happiness—peace and se- 
curity. 

I say this because it seems clear 
to me that political disturbances 
within any country or political dif- 
ferences between countries, resulting 
too frequently in armed conflict, 
develop primarily through the urge 
of economic necessity, such as a pro- 
test against an unjustifiably low 
standard of living, or a demand for 
a broader opportunity to capitalize 
the resources of the nation and the 
ambitions cf its people. 

If this be true, the more we stim- 
ulate industry within each country 
by cooperating with other countries, 
through foreign trade, the less be- 
comes the urge for conflict and the 
greater becomes the probability of 
peace and security. 

There is, therefore, a direct re- 
lationship between foreign trade, 
on the one hand, and peace and se- 
curity, on the other. As we promote 
the former, we advance the latter. 

Many do not fully appreciate the 
fundamentais of world trade. To 
travel in a foreign land, or to pur- 
chase from a foreign country, is a 


relatively simple procedure. Every 
such transaction, however, volves 
a vital fundamental. The transfer 


of money through the medium of 
exchange is merely a symbol. What 
actually must and does take place, 
somewhere and at some time, is an 
exchange of goods and (or) services. 
To sell, we must buy. 

Many think because of the fact 
that our foreign business is a rela- 
tively small proportion of our total 
business, it might well be ignored. 
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even granting that it is 
Small, it nevertheless makes an im- 
portant difference in the degree of 
our prosperity. 

As a matter of fact, our 
trade is very vital. Th 
larly true as to certain important 
individual groups of producers, par- 
ticularly producers from the land. 
Take the case of cotton and tobacco, 
for instance, involving 
tions of our country with a substan- 
tial part of our population. Down 


relatively 


world 


is 1S particu- 


sec- 


large 





EW industrial eden can 
speak on foreign trade with 
the authority of Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of the General 
Motors Corporation, which has 
sold American products in every 
part of the globe. 

Mr. Sloan holds that untram- 
meled flow of trade is as essential 
to the preservation of the “Amer- 
ican system,” as it is to world 
peace. He endorses the recipro- 
cal trade treaties by Secretary 
Hull, and in a broadcast radio ad- 
dress, April 3, he tells why. 

As a vital document on this 
present day issue, The United 
States News presents the address 


in full text. 











through the years, approximately 40 
to 50 per cent of our cotton and 35 
to 40 per cent of our tobacco has 
been consumed abroad. That repre- 
sents real wealth capitalized through 
the medium of foreign trade. 

The elimination or reduction of 
our ability to sell overseas, means 
the loss of just that much wealth, 
or income. The purchasing power 
of all communities involved is re- 
duced. They are able to consume 
less of the products of our land, 
our mines and of our factories, 
therefore less is produced; the whole 
tempo of our national life slows 
down; employment is reduced and 
prosperity is affected adversely 

I am satisfied that, looking at thi: 
problem from even the most selfish 
Standpoint, we can not adequately 





capitalize the resources of our great 
country and obtain what our people 


are entitled to if we assume a posi- 


tion of 


involves adjustments of our national 
economy—appalling to contemplate. 


solation 


We can do far better for ourselves, | 


according to my beliefs, by recogniz- 
ing that we are a part of the world, 
in fact, and a vital factor in its 
economy 

That is WHY foreign trade, as I 
see it. 


Isolation: Or a Policy 
of World Cooperation? 

Now a question of policy arises. 
Should we readjust our national 
economy to a minimum of essential 
outside purchases by limiting our 
ability to sell because we are un- 
willing to buy, or should we read- 
just our policy and permit the 
broadest possible equitable exchange 
with the other nations of the world 
—buy freeiy because we desire to 
sell freely? 

Expressed otherwise, should our 
policy be one of isolation or one of 
international cooperation? 

The answer is perfectly clear. We 
should examine into this great ques- 
tion with an open mind. We should 
determine as intelligently as possible 
those things that should be done, 
and how they should be done, so that 
we can take our proper place in the 
broader scheme of things This can 
be done with benefit to ourselves— 
at the same time making a contri- 
bution to the advancement of other 
peoples. Both objectives are pos- 
sible. 

If we accept the philosophy just 
stated as the most desirable national 
policy, then how shall we reach the 
objective? Most importantly, we 
must appreciate that we are deal- 
ing with a business problem. We 
must therefore deal with it as busi- 
ness men. Up to the recent past 
we have dealt with it as a po- 
litical question. We have permitted 
the interests of minority producers 
to overbalance the interest of the 
community as a whole. It might be 
argued that our country has grown 
both big and great, under such a 
system, yet in a large measure that 
was because we are richly endowed 
with natural resources and have had 
sroad frontiers to develop. A dif- 
ferent set of circumstances now pre- 
vails. A different approach to the 
problem becomes essential. 


How Trade May Be Fostered: 
the Reciprocity Treaties 


For the first time in our history, 
there has been provided recently 
legislation permitting us to deal with 
this prooviem in a business way. We 
can now arrange for the freeing of 
world trade by lowering the bar- 


Also, such a policy + 


riers that have been erected, in re- 
turn for the same consideration on 
the part of other peoples. 

This more intelligent treatment is 
the result of the courage, aggressive- 
ness and statesmanship of our Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Cordell] Hull, 
who, something like four years ago, 
approached the problem in the only 
way that it can be attacked intelli- 
gently. 

I believe in this conception of 
Secretary Hull. I am convinced that 
the results will be beneficial to the 
interests of the nation as a whole. 
I believe that such a policy, intelli- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 





gently and conscientiously carried 
out, will tend to increase our stand- 
ard of living and will likewise con- 
tribute to improving the standard of 
living of those with whom we may 
deal. 

The automotive industry is one 
that has already benefited under 
the policy. It has been able to give 
employment to additional workers. 
Duties have been reduced and quotas 
have been increased by the seven- 
teen agreements so far signed. 
Thus there have been positive con- 
tributions already that have resulted 
definitely in more foreign business. 

But that is not the whole story. 
As a result of the most-favored-na- 
tion treatment which our Govern- 
ment grants under this plan, new 
discriminations and additional re- 
Strictions that unquestionably would 
have been imposed upon us have 
been avoided, to an important de- 
gree. Progress is being made. 

That is HOW, according to my 
belief! 


A question arises: As we must 
sell in orde? to buy, is it possible that 
our buying might prejudice the eco- 
nomic strength of our domestic mar- 

This more intelligent treatment is 
than good might be done to our 
economy as a whole? 

Facts are always better than opin- 
ions. Too often, opinions are preju- 
diced. And facts are becoming avail- 
able as our experience broadens. 

Whichever way we go, adjustments 
are essential. Sacrifices must be 
made. Again, whatever the policy 
may be, it should be firmly founded 
upon the principle that its validity, 
in the final analysis, depends upon 
its effects upon the economy as a 
whole. 

There lies the real test! Under 
no circumstances should the re- 
sults be to increase the standard of 
living of other peoples at the ex- 
pense of our own people, or to re- 
duce our level to that of others. 
Neither could be tolerated. Neither 
is necessary. 


Fears Regimentation 
Without Foreign Markets 


But what might be the alterna- 
tive? It seems to me that this ques- 
tion of foreign trade and its ex- 
pansion is far more fundamental 
than might appear on the surface. 
For instance, unless agriculture can 
sell its surplus in overseas markets 
and is permitted to raise and sell 
its products on a businesslike basis, 
agricultural producers are bound to 
accept, in some form or another, 
the principle of governmental regi- 
mentation. And it is not inconceiv- 
able that that might spread to some 
other groups of producers as well. 

A policy of isolation threatens the 
adoption of artificial means of con- 
trol from one end of the economic 
structure to the other. There ap- 
pears on the horizon the specter of 
an ever-expanding governmental 
bureaucracy and an ever-increasing 
overhead, reflecting itself in a con- 
tinually increasing burden of taxa- 
tion, thus prejudicing the efficiency 
of every phase of our productive 
system. 

Thus my thinking leads me to the 
belief that the efforts of Secretary 
Hull to promote foreign trade mean 
more to us than the expansion of 
our industries and the creation of 
more wealth. They may well serve 
to protect our free and democratic 
institutions, and assure the continu- 
ation of individual enterprise—the 
American system, in other words. 
And that has made us what we are. 

Those are the thoughts with re- 
gard to foreign trade that I want 
to leave wtih you tonight! 
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SIXTEEN CYLINDER PERFORMANCE 


--- WITH THE ECONOMY OF THE 


CADILLAC 


The new Cadillac Sixteen establishes stand- 


ards of performance never before known to 


the automotive industry. Of course, the new 


Sixteen should be the world’s finest-performing 


motor car. Its revolutionary new 135-degree 


V-16 engine provides a ratio of horsepower 


to weight greater than that of any other motor 


CADILLAC 


ation are equally outstanding. Yet this truly 
brilliant performance is achieved without 
penalty in cost. For the new Sixteen actually 
matches the twelve-cylinder cars in economy, 


and in price. May we place this finest of all 


fine cars at your disposal—soon? 


MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Genera? Motors Sales Corporation 





“TWELVES!” 


car in the world! Smoothness and acceler- 
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Philadelphia Truck Drivers cay toad the 
wife and kiddies in the cab for a little drive of a Sunday 


and expect to get away with it. A 1794 statute on the 
Quaker City books prohibits work on the Sabbath, and four 
Sunday truck drivers recently fell into the clutches of the 
law. The officer said it didn’t matter if the trucks were 
being used for pleasure; a truck is built for work, work is 
taboo on Sunday, and that’s all there was to it. A cop’s 
work, we assume, always is a pleasure—Sundays included. 


FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES A LA COUTURIERE 
It must have been confusing as anything to pro- 
spective car buyers who strolled into a Montana 
auto dealer's salesroom one night recently. A local 
department store was holding a fashion show, and 
the place was overrun with mannikins, musicians, 
dowagers, and copies of exclusive creations. Car 
salesmen were on the job, too. We did not learn 
if a customer left the place having ordered a pink 
negligee with overhead valves or a four-door sedan 
job in Nile green silk with wide, sweeping train. 


SMOOTH COG WORK all down the line is what makes a big or- 
ganization tick efficiently day in and day out. With such ef- 
ficiency and the lowered operating costs that go with it, the 
products turned out by the organization represent peak quality 
and lower prices to the consumer, This is the case, we like to 
believe, with the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. The cogs 
that keep this company humming are its thousands of loyal em- 
ployees ... managers, white collar workers, and wage earners. 
Each of these groups shares in the benefits of a labor policy which 
has created a feeling of security and satisfaction among those it 
affects. For instance, all employees including refinery workers on 
an hourly wage basis are given vacations with pay after one 
year’s service. The effect of this arrangement and other benefits 
is reflected in the company’s small employee turnover. Workers 
grow up in the organization, learn all its ins and outs, know how 
to turn out unexcelled products at minimum cost. And the sa¢ 
ing is passed along to the motorist. 


PARKING PANACEA 

While most cities fuss and fume over the parking problem, 
a midwestern town appears to have hit on a scheme which 
may settle the whole thing for all time. The community 
passed a law requiring any theatre licensed within its 
boundaries to provide 200 square feet of parking space for 
every six theatre seats. The car park, furthermore, must 
be not more than 400 feet from the theatre. Maybe the 
day is not far distant when builders won't be permitted to 
erect offices, stores, apartments, or hotels, without provid- 
ing ample parking space. We vision a situation where the 
parking lot comes first; where to go from it would be a 
secondary consideration. Like the trend in the modern 
college fall classic—a big band concert with a football 
game between the halves. 


WE WERE INTERESTED in some comparisons the 
Commerce Department made recently which show that 
1937 retail sales in only three lines topped the 1929 figures. 
These were service station sales, eating and drinking places, 
and mail order catalog sales. Service station sales—39% 
over 1929 and 12% over 1936—showed the biggest increase. 
We can’t tell about the catalogs, because you can order 
everything from a safety pin to a seven-room house by 
mail, but it seems obvious from the statistics that cars 
came ahead of stomachs in the consideration of last vear’s 
boom spenders, 
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YOU CAN BE A TRAFFIC COP in Connecticut if you've 
operated a car in that state for at least five years anu never 
violated a major motor vehicle regulation. Some 10,400 mo- 
torists now belong to the Citizens’ Volunteer Motor Patrol 
in the Nutmeg State and can do something about it when 
another driver crowds them or commits any traffic violation. 
Members fill out a blank every time they see a viola:ion and 
send it to the motor vehicle commissioner who may write 
a letter to the alleged offender or sic the professiona! police 
on him. So, be careful whom you heckle in a Connecticut 
fender-scraping affair. You may be sassing the amateur law. 





Dignity Department . 


The case of the New York undertaker who balked at 
carrying the controversial World’s Fair license plates on 
his hearse intrigues us. He contended that a fair is a 
frivolous sort of thing, and it would be indecorous of him 
to plug frivolity. 

We suppose undertakers do have to watch it. There was 
the new funeral car driver we heard about, for instance. He 
was a Yankee fan and on his first job he tuned in the 
baseball scores on his car radio just as the funeral proces- 
sion was getting under way. He got fired. 


FOR SOME TIME we have been agitating in this column 
for a reduction in the various gasoline taxes under which 
all motorists are pretty much buried. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey naturally resents this excessive levy 
on products the price of which it has reduced consistently 
since 1926. We have urged Esso Dealers to bring these taxes 
to the attention of customers every time a payment is made 
for purchases. We have subscribed wholeheartedly to every 
legitimate movement aimed at halting the “Soak The Mo- 
torist” tax campaign. But it may be that there is some 
approach we have overlooked. We'd like to hear from you 
on the subject. Just drop a line to Northrop Clarey, Stand- 
ard Qil Co. (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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Car nist 
Hey, Why Not Open the Spigot? 





Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Future of Railways 


2. FCC Telephone Report 


3. Broader Income Tax Base 


YONTINUED discussion of the difficulties faced 
( by the railways divides the press into two 
distinct groups, with 65 per cent of commenting 
newspapers advocating as a remedy a drastic 
reduction of fixed charges, including taxation. 

Thirty-five per cent advocated emergency re- 
lief from the Government. These ecitors argue 
that it is necessary that investments in rail se- 
curities should be protected as far as possible. 
On that point they are divided whether it would 
be better to grant relief from the RFC now, or 
later, when fixed charges have in some measure 
been reduced. 

Both groups reject the idea of a Government 
subsidy to transportation companies. some be- 
cause of memories of Government control in war 
days; others because they believe that with costs 
reduced the industry can stand on its own feet. 





Telephone Regulation 


EARLY all commenting newspapers criticize 
the report submitted to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission by its investigators, 
recommending public regulation of the A. T. & T., 
and also suggesting a 25 per cent slash in rates. 
The argument advanced mostly by these editors 
is that while the telephone business is a natural 
monopoly, and should be supervised in public in- 
terest, the management has demonstrated its 
efficiency and should not be hampered by undue 
restrictions. 
Objection is voiced to the method employed 
in the investigation, especially the failure to give 











Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
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the company opportunity to cross-examine wit- 
nesses or present its own case. Editors in general 
contend that if the company needs supervision, 
such work should be done by experts in the in- 
dustry. 


Making All Tax-Conscious 


FFORTS to establish a broader base for income 
taxes are indorsed by 84 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers, opposed by 16 per cent. 

Advocates of the change, which would extend 
the taxation to persons of lower incomes, feel 
that making a greater number of citizens “tax- 
conscious” would do much for econ: my in Gov- 
ernment financing. 

In opposition, it is argued that polls taken on 
the subject show that popular sentiment is 
strongly against taxing the person of small in- 
come. 

The debate brings out the fact, as recognized 
by those who make a study of taxation, that in- 
direct taxes place a burden upon the ordinary 
citizen without his realizing the f act, and that 
the change would create a more equitable situ- 
ation. 
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REORGANZATION REVOLT: HOW EDITORS VIEW IT 
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| arparnateend Roosevelt's control of the legis- 

lative branch of the Government, his per- 
sonal prestige, and potential dictatorship are 
declared by a majority of commenting news- 
papers to have met a Waterloo in the recom- 
mittal to committee of the reorganization bill 
in the House of Representatives. 

A small minority, of which the view of the 
Raleigh News and Observer is typical, holds 
that disorganization and disloyalty were factors 
in the result. 

A large proportion of the commenting editors 
emphasize the fact that defeat of the bill was 
not a verdict on the merits of the measure but 
a personal rebuke to the Chief Executive. 

Most editors view the House action as a re- 
sponse to a rising belief throughout the country 
that the Administration was headed for experi- 
mental measures not favored by the public; also 
they voice the view that an impelling demand 
for action to promote business recovery caused 
the revolt in the House. 


MANY VIEW ACTION | This legislative devel- 


AS DIRECT RESPONSE °Pment, in the judgment 
f 


7 the Baltimore Sun 
TO PUBLIC OPINION (Dem.), “shows that Mr. 


Roosevelt's popularity is discounted.” The Sun 
continues: 

“It shows that the party machine, with its 
patronage and its public expenditures, is unable 
to arrest the disintegration of political leader- 
ship that follows the loss of intellectual leader- 
ship. Every device and every resource known to 
skilled party managers was employed to save 
the reorganization bill in the House, after its 
close shave in the Senate. All of it was not 
enough. Revolt was feeding on revolt. Self- 
assertion was flaring in the fierce way that so 
often attends escape from long subjection to 
one-man rule.” 

Defeat of one-man rule is made paramount 
by the Topeka Daily Capital (Rep.), and the San- 
Francisco Chronicle (Ind. Rep.), and the New 
Haven Journal Courier (Ind.) declares: “Meas- 
uring Mr. Roosevelt’s judgment of the people’s 
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Evidently No Laughing Matter. 





temper against their own direct experience, the 
Representatives, if by a narrow margain, have 
found him wrong.” 

“If the European system of parliamentary 
control prevailed in Washington,” comments 
the Boston Herald (Rep.), “Mr, Roosevelt's res- 
ignation would now be in order.” 

“Even before this defeat,” states the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), “impartial ob- 
servers in Washington were saying that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had almost completely lost his 
hold on Congress. That defeat would seem to 
have virtually destroyed his legislative leader- 
ship.” 


“As a result,” accord- 
LOST LEADERSHIP ing to the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), 

OF CONGRESS “the President’s prestige 
is sharply diminished. Along with the growing 
belief that certain phases of New Deal policy 
are responsible for both the current depression 
and for the slow progress of recovery, the House 
action of today puts President Roosevelt in a 


REVOLT SEEN AS 


position where he must move quickly if he is 
to recover his position as leader both of the 
Government and of the nation as well.” 

“For courage,” proclaims the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune (Rep.), “this action matches the 
vote of the Senate last summer which finally de- 
feated the court-packing bill. The gratitude of 
the country to the 204 Representatives who de- 
fied the White House and obeyed conscience 
and the popular will will be heartfelt and can- 
not be too strongly or widely expressed... . 

“After yesterday’s ballot there can be little 
doubt of the future. Once again the country 
possesses its historic government composed of 
three coequal powers.” 

“The House of Representatives,” as viewed 
by the New York Times (Dem.), “is in revolt 
against a further concentration of personal au- 
thority in the office of President, however bene- 
ficial the purposes of such concentration may be. 
At the same time it is eager to promote the re- 
covery of business—so eager that it has seized 
upon this roundabout method of rebuking the 
Administration for its failure to propose meas- 
ures which would remove from the path of pri- 
vate enterprise obstacles that now block a re- 
covery movement, 

“It is an extraordinary situation when one 
branch of Congress decides that by voting down 
a potentially good bill it can contribute to a 
restoration of public confidence. But there is 
no use in disguising the fact that in the opinion 
of a majority of the House, that is the point 
which has now been reached.” 


The fact that it was a 


defeat by the American 
F A MAJORITY OF 
0 ) public is declared by the 


AMERICAN PEOPLE Los Angeles Times 


(Rep.), the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
(Ind.), and the Buffalo Courier-Express (Ind.). 

“The House has shown its independence,” 
says the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind.), “as the 
Senate did on the court-packing bill and it 
means, or should mean, the end of all harmful 
measures such as have been prepared by that 
clique of leftists surrounding the President 
which were either suggested or approved by Mr. 
Roosevelt.” 


VIEWED AS ANSWER 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- tration, for 


the 


last election showed us 


table gold mines of information to those sailles should have taught thinking 








ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached 1 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 


Challenges President’s Statement 

Sir:—Every true citizen of the United 
States should very deeply resent the im- 
plication in the remarks of the President 
when he recently said that Senate ap- 
proval of his government reorganization 
program “proves that the Senate cannot 
be purchased by organized telegrams 
based on direct misrepresentations.” 

How can we have confidence in the 
Chief Executive who so frequently is 
prone to accuse all who disagree with 
him of being selfish, dishonest and 
opposed to the general welfare? ... 

It is high time for the Congress to re- 
assert and fully resume the responsi- 
bilities and authority conferred on them 
by the Constitution, repealing those laws 
which have delegated such a _ large 
measure of the Congressional power to 
the Executive. F. W. B. 
Denver, Colo. 

x * * 


Succinct Summary 
Sir:—Just five words form the basis of 
President Roosevelt's policics: “I want 
my own way”! ROBERT N. CARSON. 
Davenport, Ia 
x * * 


The Mounting Relief Problem 

Sir:—What is wrong with our Senators 
when they will deliberately go against 
the wishes of the voters who sent them 
there? ... 

The President, has already been 
granted more power than any other 
President before him, and where are we 
today? In a state of utter bewilder- 
ment, our nation deeper in debt than 
ever, with more idle men and families 
on relief than ever in history. 

In West Virginia in Logan County 
they are now feeding 1,400 school chil- 
dren their noonday meal, while in 
Parkersburg the sum of $2,000 was re- 
cently solicited to feed 700 children their 
noonday meal. MRS. J. A. R. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

x * * 


The Press and the TVA 

Sir:—I cannot see why you take up 
your valuable space telling how the 
newspapers stand against the Adminis- 





that 85 per cent of the newspapers were 
for Landon, and he won two Siates. 

Now you say 84 per cent of the press 
side with Dr. Morgan. This, of course, 
is correct, due to the utility advertising 
space used. But listen, the people are 
with our beloved President and his Ad- 
ministration. JOHN C. STANARD. 
Huntsville, Ala. 

x * * 


“TVA Propaganda” 

Sir:—The increasing spread of TVA 
propaganda through the medium of our 
theaters and public schools is mani- 
festly unfair. During the past year, the 
play called, “Power’—staged with relief 
funds— has been extensivey produced by 
the Federal Theatre Project, working 
against the electric light and power in- 
dustry and for the TVA, disregarding 
all other claims. But more deplorable 
still was the ordering of pupils to attend 
the performances, under the guise of its 
being “educaional,” and in some cases 
even making it compulsory as a sub- 
stitute for the regular social science 
studies. 

This time it is a motion-picture pro- 
duction, “The River,” the cost of which is 
estimated at $50,000 to $100,000, financed 
with funds from an already over-taxed 
public, and munificently proffered, free 
of charge, to motion-picture exhibitors 
who will assume merely the shipping 
costs. What chance has any contestant, 
however justifiable his claim may be, 
against such a wide-fluug “monopoly?” 
Oakland, Calif. Cc. J. P. 

x* * 


Soil Conservation Program 

Sir:—It is time for the rank and file of 
service clubs througizout the country, 
Chambers of Commerce and interested 
sociological groups to make the work of 
the Soil Conservation Service a mat- 
ter of practical eduction and application, 
before it is too late.... 

Because of the great area damaged, 
at best the bureau could only set up edu- 
cational projects located at wide inter- 
vals throughout the country.... In 
many cases business groups may be com- 
pelled to travel many miles to see these 
experimental projects. But make no 
mistake, your time and money will be 
well spent, particularly if you see to it 
that the best farming minds in your 
community go along with you to see and 
ask their own questions of the trained 
field men . . These projects are veri- 





who care about the future of the soil.... 
This is a fight which will require the 
combined efioris of the business man and 
the farmer, learning and working to- 
gether, to win. ... The Soil Conservation 
Service has the answer for saving our 
American farms from ruin if not anni- 
hilation. M. W. KRIEGER. 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
x *re 


Statehood for Hawaii 

Sir:—You state, summarizing. news- 
paper editorial opinions under the head- 
ing, “Statehood for Hawaii,” in your Feb. 
28 issue, that “the extension of voting 
rights to a large group affiliated with 
Asiatic countries is held to be undesira- 
ble.” 

In view of the fact that 78.4 per cent 
of our residents are citizens of the 
United States and hence entitled to [ull 
voting rights, the granting to the Terri- 
tory of statehood could not possibly have 
any effect upon the citizenship or voting 
rights of those individuals. 

Thank you for the sympathetic senti- 
ments expressed in the last two para- 
graphs regarding the Americanism of the 
population of Hawaii. May I call to your 
attention the following from the report 
of the Joint Committee on Hawaii: 

“The loyalty displayed by the people 
of Hawaii during the World War, when 
they exceeded their draft quota can cer- 
tainly be expected to be repeated if 
America should again be engaged in war 
regardless of who the enemy might be.” 

JOHN SNELL, 
Executive Secretary, Hawaii Equal 
Rights Commission. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
x * 


Favors Isolationism 

Sir:—I am a regular and satisfied 
reader of The United States News but I 
must question your stand on our for- 
eign policy. It seems that the heads of 
our good internationalists are still 
buzzing from the effects of the spiritual 
propaganda of World War days. 

“Fascism Marches On” is an excellent 
treatise on how to gct the United States 
into war and to keep her there. I am 
not sure that democracy can be pre- 
served anywhere forever; but I am sure 
that democracy will live. longer in the 
United States if the American people 
stay at home, mind their own business, 
and keep their mouths shut... . Ver- 





Americans that international cooperation 
can as easily set afoot negative and vici- 
ous forces as it can positive and helpful 
ones. 

You say, “Is it not time for them (the 
isolationists) to declare their foreign 
policy?” In the final analysis there are 
just two foreign ,policies, peace and war. 
Either we back our international princi- 
ples with cannon and blood, as Mr. Wil- 
son did in 1917, or we keep our princi- 
ples and peace at home. Fortunately, 
the isolationists have the foreign policy 
of peace a la Washington and Jefferson. 
Quick, W. Va. O. E. WRIGHT. 

x * 


Opposes Refugee Welcome 

Sir:—On behalf of the many thousands 
of our members in Pennsylvania, I wish 
to say that we are absolutely opposed to 
the admission to the United States of 
any political refugees from Austria, Ger- 
many, Russia or any other country. 

We already have too many foreign 
educators, agitators and political trouble 
makers here now, teaching and advocat- 
ing all kinds of “isms” but Americanism. 

Rather than admit more, we would do 
well to deport those we now have, to- 
together with three to five milion for- 
eigners who are here illegally and who 
are either a moral and social menace to 
our country, or a financial burden to 
American taxpayers. 

CHARLES H. HALL, 
State Secretary, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
x**re 


Barriers to Building 

Sir:—This city was in a prosperous 
condition for years. But it is dead now. 
All on account of high prices in building 
material and wages. No one can build at 
the present rate for material and wages. 
Material prices and wages are the bot- 
tom of all the trouble at this time. 
Freeport, Ill. JOHN W. COCHRAN. 

x~** 


Applauds Mr. Woll’s Views 

Sir:—Congratulations on letting the 
average citizen know that “labor” has 
fair and reasonable men among its 
leaders. Matthew Woll's article appear- 
ing in your March 28 issue will do much 
to appease ill feeling, to build up the 
morale of the country and to bring about 
beter business conditions. 

ERIE M. WHEELER. 

Holland, N. Y. 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


The Mexican Problem 


2. That “Naval Frontier” 


3. Federal Credit Loans 


62 per cent of commenting newspapers the 

present Mexican situation presents a thorny 
problem to American authorities anxious to pre- 
serve the “good neighbor” attitude in Latin 
America. The expropriation of oil wells without 
adequate means with which to pay for them is 
viewed as an action deliberately vexatious to 
the rest of the world. 

The discontinuance of silver purchases at in- 
flated levels is approved by this group although 
the minority, 38 per cent of commenting news- 
papers, advise against that Treasury policy. Their 
view seems to be that the need of harmony 
among the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
is such that the United States should bend every 
effort to conciliate differences with her neighbor 
to the south. 





No Shackles on the Navy 


UGGESTED establishment of a “naval fron- 
tier,” beyond which the warships of the 
United States would not normally operate, fails 
to meet the approval of any competing news<- 
papers. 

This unanimity of sentiment is brought out in 
connection with the statement of Secretary of 
State Hull that the nation should have a navy 
strong enough and active enough to defend the 
rights of American citiezns wherever they may be 
threatened. 

It is felt by the editors that the best way to 
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Cartoonist CarlisJe in the New York Herald-Tribune 


The Trials of Fatherhood. 





avoid trouble with other nations is to impress 
upon those nations the fact that the United 
States is able to command respect on the sea. 

The American decision, in harmony with that 
of Great Britain, to take advantage of the escala- 
tor clause in the London Treaty, and build ships 
of higher tonnage and gun caliber is felt by most 
commentators to be squarely in line wtih ap- 
proved American policy. 





Credit to Small Business 


CS newspapers to a large degree, 
4 71 per cent, doubt the effectiveness of Gov- 
ernment loans to small business. Editors in op- 
position declare that recovery will come from 
vapital investment, not from loans; that there 
is plenty of money in the banks awaiting 
investment; that business ready to risk expendi- 
tures has plenty of credit available without draw- 
ing on Government sources. 

However those who argue otherwise declare that 
the Administration moves so to loan credit may 
thaw frozen enterprise and that if it does so, 
it will be all the better for the country. But 
even these editors advise that the RF should 
not make commitments that may not be repaid 
within a reasonable time. 
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Gasoline is today the cheapest commodity in 
general use. 
In 1920, the average service station price of 
gasoline, ex-tax, was. ....... 29.74 cents 
On Dec. 1, 1937, the average service station 
price of gasoline, ex-tax,was .. . 14.41 cents 
In 1926, the average service station price of 


(1) Labor rates generally are higher in the 
petroleum industry than in any other major 
industry in the country. 

(2) Labor in the petroleum industry enjoys 
hours of work about as short as in any other 


The petroleum industry has been actively co- 
operating with representatives of both the 
Federal and State governments in conserving 
the great natural resources—petroleum and gas 


Stockholders in petroleum companies have 
had only a modest return on their investment 
since 1920. 


Taxes paid by and through the petroleum in- 
dustry to the State and Federal governments 
exceed those from any other industry in the 
United States. 





FOR THE CONSUMER: 


gasoline, ex-tax, waS........ 20.97 cents 
as compared with the Dec. 1, 1937, average 
service station price of ...... 14.41 cents 


Therefore, the average service station price 
of gasoline today, ex-tax, is approximately 48 % 
of what it was in 1920, and approximately 69% 
of what it was in 1926. 


FOR LABOR: 


major industry. In 1937, payrolls in the petro- 
leum industry will probably exceed the peak 
year of 1929. 

(3) The petroleum industry is giving employ- 
ment to more than a million men. It has been a 


FOR GOVERNMENT: 


—with which it deals. The representatives of 
the industry have been actively advocating for 
years the passage of conservation legislation 
by both the State and Federal governments. It 


FOR STOCKHOLDERS: 


In fact, the annual average for the years 1921 
to 1936 shows a return of 1.35% on the annual 
average investment of eleven billion dollars. 


FOR TAXES: 


Although crude petroleum is selling at an esti- 
mated average price of $1.18 per barrel, taxes 
have been estimated to equal a total of approxi- 
mately $1.14 per barrel of crude oil produced. 


WHAT THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY HAS ACCOMPLISHED 





The consumer is being furnished a much better 
product than he was receiving in either 1920 or 
1926, and, in addition, is getting much better ser- 
vice in the distribution of petroleum products. 


Gasoline prices, excluding taxes, have shown, 
since 1920. an almost continual downward 
trend. 


pioneer in the shorter work week and is in the 
forefront of progressive industries in wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. 

(4) The industry has a notable record for 
human safety in all its operations. 


has actively supported the organization of the 
Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil and Gas, 
which deals with the conservation of both pe- 
troleum and gas. 


The annual average per cent of tax on this 
investment is approximately 5.34%, 


The petroleum industry remits to Federal, State 
and other governmental bodies approximately 
205 different taxes. 





















TEXACO GASOLINE IS CHEAP - ONLY THE TAX IS HIGH 





STATE & FEDERAL GASOLINE SALES TAXES 


SHOWN IN CENTS PER GALLON AVERAGE US. 


FIFTY REPRESENTATIVE CITIES 





a." STATION PRICE INCLUDING TAX 
— TAX 


*— SERVICE STATION PRICE EXCLUDING TAX 
SIMPLE AVERAGE OF SALES TAXES SHOWN FOR EACH YEAR 
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PETROLEUM THE MOST TAXED | 

OF ALL INDUSTRIES | 

‘A study completed by the National Associa- L 
tion of Manufacturers shows that taxes on f F 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS SHOW A GREATER REDUCTION 
THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER COMMODITY 


Compared with the commodities listed below, 
petroleum products show a 38.3% reduction 
in price since 1926—being now only 61.7% of. 
that year’s level. No other of these commodi- 
ties has been reduced so low in price or is taxed 
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chemical industries; and over six times greater } 
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11% of ALL Federal, State, and local taxes. 


There is no reason why users of petroleum so high. 
products should be singled out to bear this The chart below, comparing the commodity prices of 
1926 with those of today, is based on data published by 





exceedingly high rate of taxation. 





the United States Department of Labor. 
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Since 1928 the Tax on Gasoline alone has gone up 7% 
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The above chart shows the progressive increases in gasoline taxes from the year 1919 to December 1, 1937, 
The prices used are the average prices for these years in 50 representative cities throughout the country. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Labor 


F AN employer or a union is in doubt whether the 
] company’s operations lie within the jurisdiction 
of the National Labor Relation. Board, the point to 
consider is not the proportion of raw materials 
and products that cross State lines but whether a 
stoppage of work would interfere in fact with the 
flow of interstate commerce. if there would be 
such interference, the Board has jurisdiction. 
Source: Decision of the Supreme Covrt, case of 
Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co.; Labor Relations Re- 
ports, April 4, p. 2 

x * ek 

A union having a closed shop contract with an 
employer may not obtain a court injunction, except 
under special conditions, to prevent the employer 
from breaching the contract, at least in certain 
jurisdictions. The reason is that such a contro- 
versy is considered to be a labor dispute and Federal 
and most State courts may not lawfully grant in- 
junctions in labor disputes unless other legal means 
of settling the dispute have been taken and unless 
the withholding of the injunction would cause 
greater loss to the petitioner than granting it would 
cause to the other party. Source: Decision of the 
Pennsylvania Court of Common Pleas, case of Bul- 
kin et al. vy. Sacks; Labor Relations Reports, April 
4, p. 29. 

oe 

In case an employer insists that his employes 
sign individual contracts as a means of avoiding 
the necessity of making a collective contract with 
a union as spokesman for all the employes, he is 
apt to find that the individual contracts are null 
and void. The Labor Board, under terms of the 
law, has exclusive jurisdiction to prevent, with aid 
of the courts, interference with the free choice of 
workers regarding bargaining agents, and such in- 
sistence on individual contracts is a form of in- 
terference with this right of choice. Source: NLRB 
decision, case of Williams Manufacturing Co.; Labor 
Relations Reports, April 4, p. 17. 

x * 

Circularizing employes with anti-union editorials 
from a newspaper by an employer is an interfer- 
ence with the right of workers to choose their own 
bargaining agent, particularly if it can be shown 
that the employer dominates the policy of the news- 
paper through control of its stock. Source: NLRB 
decision, case of Stackpole Carbon Co.; Labor Re- 
lations Reports, April 4, p. 10. 

x * 

Employers engaged in interstate commerce have 
not the legal right to discharge employes on strike, 
because the National Labor Relations Act defines 
“employe” to include those who have ceased work 
as the result of a labor dispute. Source: Same as 
preceding. 

x~* * 

When an employer has a year’s contract with a 
union duly selected as bargaining agent for his em- 
ployes, and a different union, one that had been 
rejected by the employes less than a year before, 
asks that a new election be held before the year is 
up, the Labor Board is very likely to refuse the peti- 
tion barring special circumstances. A year is not 
too long for the certification to stand in the opinion 
of the Board. Source: Decision of the NLRB, 
March 17. 





Business Regulation 


AILROAD executives, railroad receivers and trus- 

tees, desiring RFC loans for temporary financ- 
ing, may secure detailed information on the subject 
by request to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion at Washington for its revised Circular No. 2 on 
railroad loans. Loans must have the approval of 
ICC, and RFC must be shown that the roads are un- 
able to obtain funds on reasonable terms through 
banking or other private channels. Loans to any 
one corporation and its subsidiaries and affiliates 
cannot exceed at any one time $100,000,000. Ma- 
turity of the loans may not exceed three years. 
Source: RFC, April 5. 

x * * 

Motion pictures bearing titles of popular books 
must present an accurate version of such books. 
The Federal Trade Commission has made complaint 
against a New York film corporation, charging im- 
proper use of the title, and false representations in 
advertising matter, tending to mislead the public 
into the belief the film was a film version of a best- 
Selling novel of many years ago. Source: FTC, 
April 5. 

xk 

The corn producers’ loans to finance the 1937-38 
crop, available until further notice, are on the basis 
of 50 cents a bushel of 212 cubic feet of ear corn 
and testing up to 1415 per cent moisture. Source: 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

~*~ * * 

Turpentine producers belonging to the American 
Turpentine Farmers’ Association, Cooperative, may 
borrow on gum rosin and gum turpentine under a 
$7,000,000 loan authorized by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Source: RFC. 

~*~ * 

Shippers of unmanufactured tobacco will be sub- 
ject to a freight rate of only 5 per cent increase 
over the old tariffs, instead of 10 per cent increased 
rate, under an ICC modification of its recent de- 
cision allowing general increases of from 5 to 10 
per cent on rail freight charges. Source: ICC, 
March 26. 

xk 

Bottlers of distilled spirits must not use labels 
that tend to confuse the consumer as to the true 
identity of the product. The Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration has refused to authorize any cordials 
or liqueurs, regardless of composition, to be mar- 
keted as “whiskey liqueur”, “grandy liqueur”, “rum 
liqueur” or “gin cordial.” But a liqueur may prop- 
erly bear as part of its designation the name of an- 
other distilled spirit of the designation does not 
tend to confuse identity. Source: FAA. 

xk * 

Liquor wholesalers and retailers may present evi- 

dence at a Federal Alcohol Administration hearing 








ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 





April 26 respecting proposed maximum credit pe- 
riods to be extended to retailers, and regulatory 
amendments relating to the furnishing, selling, or 
renting of equipment, supplies and services to a re- 
tail purchaser of bulk wines. Other changes pro- 
posed include conditions under which a vendor of 
bulk wine may furnish proprietary and private 
brand labels at cost to retailers bottling the wine. 
Source: FAA, March 23. 
x~*rk 

The light wine industry will have a Federal Al- 
cohol Administration hearing at Washington April 
27 on proposed revisions of Government regulations 
to permit new names, etc., in labeling and adver- 


tising. It is proposed to substitute specific terms, 


“red wine,” “white wine,” or “grape wine,” in lieu of 


the general term “light wine”; to require “light 
port” and “light sherry” to have minimum alcoholic 
content of more than 14 per cent by volume; to re- 
trict statements of vintage dates on labels of any 
domestic wine, and other changes. Source: FAA, 
March 23. 
oe & ¢ 

Butter manufacturers would have their products 
replace oleomargarine and other substitutes on the 
tables of government hospitals and other Federal 
institutions if a bill introduced by Representative 
Crawford (Rep.), of Michigan, should become law. 
Source: Rep. Fred L. Crawford. 

x*e 

An Interstate Commerce Commission decision that 
an interstate electric railway is a carrier within the 
meaning of the Railway Labor Act, and not an in- 
terurban line exempt from that Act, cannot be re- 
viewed by a Federal district court insofar as a Con- 
gressional statute of October 22, 1913, is controlling. 
But whether the ICC decision in the matter is re- 
viewable by some other judicial procedure, the 
Supreme Court has no occasion to consider. Source: 
Supreme Court decision, April 4, in case of John N. 
Shannahan, et al. 





Taxes 


Excise Tax 


STATE tax for privilege of using mechanical 

power, as applied toa pipe line company’s opera- 
tion of machines to increase the pressure of natural 
gas so it may be transported to buyers in other 
States, is upheld as constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The use of the machine taxed is a local use 
subject to taxation by the State. It bears generally 
on all use of power and is not discriminatory. It 
adds to the cost of interstate commerce, but in- 
creased cost alone is not sufficient to invalidate 
the tax as an interference with that commerce. 
Source: Supreme Court decision, April 4 in Arkan- 
sas-Louisiana Pipeline Company case. 

x ke 


Income Taxes 


N elderly able-bodied son is not a dependent for 
income tax purposes, even though paid by his 
75-year-old mother as her “companion, handy man 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE SEC GETS TOGETHER FOR A “FAMILY PORTRAIT” 
pees is the first picture to be made of the Securities and Exchange Commission since the ap- 
pointment of its newest members, Jerome N. Frank and John W. Hanes. In the photograph, 
left to right: Mr. Frank, Robert E. Healy, William O. Douglas, Chairman; George C. Mathews 
and Mr. Hanes, 





and general factotum.” One who has independent 
means, or whose status is that of an employe earn- 
ing his own support by his services, is not a de- 
pendent. His mother is not allowed the exemption 
granted by law to the head of a family. Source: 
Board of Tax Appeals, April 5. 

x *& * 

Sick benefits paid employes of a railroad com- 
pany from a fund contributed by employes while 
performing services for the company do not con- 
stitute taxable wages within the provisions of the 
Carriers Taxing Act of 1937, since the “amounts 
so paid are not earned by the individual for serv- 
ices rendered as employes of the company.” In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 

x * * 

An employer who made lump sum payments dur- 
ing the taxable year 1937 in accordance with the 
Wisconsin unemployment reserves and compensa- 
tion act is entitled to deduct such payments as or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses for that 
year, in the Federal income tax return, regardless 
of whether the employer’s books of account are kept 
on the basis of cash receipts and disbursements or 
on the accrual basis. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau, April 4. 

x * * 

An individual who sells his stockholdings in an 
oil and gas company, receiving as consideration an 
agreement of the purchaser to acquire the com- 
pany’s oil and gas properties and to pay the indi- 
vidual one-third of the net profits from develop- 
ment and operation of these properties, has no 


+ 
| 
| 
| 
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capital investment in the oil and gas and is not en- 
titled to allowance for depletion under the 1926 rev- 
enue act. The agreement is a personal covenant 
and does not purport to grant an interest in the 
properties themselves. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau, April 4, based on decision of Supreme Court, 
Comm. of Int. Rev. vs. Thomas A. O’Donnell. 
a a 


Transfers to irrevocable trusts for benefit of the 
donor’s children, with accumulation of the income 
until each beneficiary becomes 21 and then income 
to them: until each is 30, or until death of the 
trustee, and thereupon payment of the principal 
to the beneficiaries, are not gifts of future interests 
in property under the 1932 Revenue Act (section 
504-b). Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, based on 
Circuit Court of Appeals decision. 





Social Security 


ATCHMEN engaged by a contracting company to 
serve on board a vessel temporarily in port for 
exchange of cargo are not excepted from “employ- 
ment” within the meaning of the Sovial Security 
Act. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 
xk * 

Laborers, mechanics and engineers employed by an 
irrigation company, furnishing water for agricul- 
tural purposes, are not excepted from the employ- 
ment tax provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, April 4. 
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Mark F. Ethridge, 


Editor Who Has Been Drafted 
Temporarily to Direct Broadcasters 


OTHING pleases a city editor on 
a newspaper more than to have 
“on call” a reporter of judgment, ac- 
curacy and speed when a difficult 
story breaks. When he was cover- 
ing assignments “on the street,” as 
they say in newspaper offices, Mark 
F. Ethridge was such a reporter. 
City editors 
in Mississippi, 
Georgia, New 
* York and Wash- 
ington have 
looked to him 
many times in 
the last 25 years 
to handle situ- 
ations which 
would have be- 
fuddled a less 
competent man, 
7, He would go to 
Mark F. Ethridge it, without fan- 
fare, speaking in soft southern tones 
but to the point. Invariably he 
came through. As a consequence, 
his reputation grew and—at 41—he 
is general manager of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times. 
Taking that post two years ago, 
Mr. Ethridge found it also meant 
supervision of radio station WHAS. 
His interest in radio increased. He 
won respect in the broadcasting field 
as he had in the newspaper field. 
Now, faced with a difficult reorgan- 
ization problem, the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters has called on 
him much as did those city editors 
of earlier years. 


+ 








While remaining with the Louis- 
ville newspapers, Mr. Ethridge is the 
new president of the association. He 
consented to serve without salary 
until a permanent president is se- 
lected because of 2 conviction that 
the broadcasting industry needs an 
instrument of central expression. 

He speaks of the problem almost 
as though he were again a reporter. 
The industry has an obligation to 
the public. At the same time, it 
represents substantial financial in- 
vestment. The broadcasters believe 
the American radio system is the 
best and want it preserved. Mr. 
Ethridge sees no conflict between 
public and “decent business” inter- 
ests; and wants to build up the radio 
trade organization to serve both. 


After studies at the University of 
Mississippi and Mercer University 
and brief newspaper experience, Mr. 
Ethridge enlisted in the Navy at the 
outbreak of the war. He became an 
ensign. The war over, he went back 
to newspaper work with the Macon, 
(Ga.), Telegraph, then in turn with 
the Consolidated Press, the New 
York Sun, The Associated Press; 
the Washington Post and the Rich- 

mond Times-Dispatch. 


A scholarship enabled him to study 
European economic conditions in 
1933. After that, his newspaper 
career turned more to editorial writ- 
ing and management. He became 
one of the outstanding figures in the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 

It meant certain sacrifices for Mr. 
Ethridge to accept the radio organ- 
ization responsibilities. In Louis- 
ville, he enjoys golfing and horse- 
back riding for diversion. Even 
more, he and Mrs. Ethridge enjoy 


+ 





frolicking with their son and two 
daughters. There will be less time 
for that now because the broadcast- 
ing position will require him to make 
frequent visits to Washington. 





Corrington Gill 


To Solve the Unemployment 
Problem He Relies on Facts 


ORRINGTON GILL sipped a cup 
of black coffee. He had been 
explaining in detail the purposes of 
the newly-inaugurated Works Pro- 
gress Administration project for a 
survey of State laws affecting busi- 
ness. 

Speaking as Assistant Administra- 
tor of the WPA, he had reviewed 
the unemployment situation and the 
plight of many white-collared work- 
ers. He saw the project not only as 
an opportunity to provide jobs for 
many of them, but as of potential 
economic and histori: significance. 
Nothing like it has ever been done. 

The coffee of- 
fered a_ social 
interlude in the 
interview. After 
talking in mat- 
ter-of-fact fash- 
ion about his 
supervision of 
the survey, Mr. 
Gill welcomed 
an opportunity 
to relax. Most 
of his time is 
spent on ques- 
tions of how re- 
lief funds should be disbursed, statis- 
tical analysis of both regional and 


Corrington Gill 
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economic researches. 

Yes, he was an aviation enthusiast 
and had ridden in every type of air- 
plane. Being close to the water 
meant more to him, however. The 
desire dated back to war days when 
he was thrilled to see the deck of his 
destroyer awash. 

Enlistment in the Navy interrupted 
his education. Interested in busi- 
ness, he resumed study at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at the end of 
the war to learn more about it. He 
became a consultant on business 
problems and for several years man- 
aged a Washington press service. 

In the early days of the New Deal 
Mr. Gill organized researches for 
the President on business conditions. 
construction activities, employment 
and planning for public works. The 
quality of those reports helps to ex- 
plain why he gradually came to be 
known as the right-hand-man of 
Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Adminis- 
trator. 

Congressional committees studying 
the relief situation have called on 
him when up-to-date reports were 
wanted. Others may argue about a 
point of view; but Mr. Gill generally 
confines himself to the facts and 
figures. He knows these and be- 
lieves they speak for themselves. 

When he wants to get away from 
Statistics and telephones. he drives 
over to Chesapeake Bay for a few 
hours on his boat. The motor soon 
is sputtering and he is off to “any- 
where under the sun.” That is his 
idea of a good time. No fishing, no 
racing, just to lie around a while in 
the salt air and sunlight. Few 
chances to do it have come so far 
this spring; but already he looks 
tanned beneath his black hair. 








Citizens 
/nformation 
Service 


Official Maps Available 
Showing Market Conditions 


7VHAT new Government aids are available to 
manufacturers and distributors for guidance 
in planning nation-wide merchandise campaigns? 


Every business man can obtain a series of sixe 
teen maps from the Department of Commerce 
showing potential markets in the United States 
for all types of consumer merchandise. The 
maps indicate areas where opportunities for 
trade may be favorable and also where there are 
indications of adverse marketing conditions. 

Business men desiring these maps should ad- 
dress the Marketing Research Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. The requests 
should be for “Market Research Series, No. 18, 
Paiterns of Stores, Sales and Population in the 
United States.” The maps also may be obtained 
from the Bureau's district offices located in prin- 
cipal cities. 





How a Cotton Producer 
May Geta Government Loan 


Hew may a cotton producer obtain a Governe 
ment loan on his crop? 


Loans are available to cotton producers on 
their 1937-38 crops under a program of Federal 
accomodation provided by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. That corporation is essentially a 
lending institution empowered to deal in agri- 
cultural and other commodities. 

Producers may apply for the loans through 
local banks or other lending agencies or directly 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation at 
Washington or its field agencies or at any Joan 
agency of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

The producer must make his application in 
time to permit the granting of the loan before 
July 1, the deadline of such loans on the 1937-38 
crops. 

Each note given by producers to obtain the 
loan must have attached to it a certificate from 
a field board of examiners of the Department of 
Agriculture as to the class of cotton the loan 
covers; a warehouseman’s certificate that sam- 
ples were drawn from the bales of cotton listed 
in the loan application; and a certificate from 
secretary or treasurer of the agricultural con- 
servation association for the county that the 
cotton pledged was produced by the producer as 
landlord, landowner or tenant. 

There is no limit on the amount of the loan 
which an eligible producer may obtain except on 
the basis of quality and value. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation stipulates the loan shall be 
at the rate of nine cents a pound on middling 
cotton of staple length of seven-eighths of an 
inch or better, and the rate scales downward 
on lower grade cotton. 





An Information Service 
Available to Business Men 


OW may any 

organization 
regular informational 
problems? 


business or trade 
Government @ 
about business 


individual, 
secure from 
service 


The Department of Commerce circulates, on a 
subscription basis, a “Business Information Serv- 
ice,” carrying data and digests compiled from 
both government and non-government sources, 

By this means, a business man or organization 
may keep in contact with the latest developments 
in the business field digested by government ex- 
perts. The subjects include for example: seasonal 
trends, price maintenance, consumer analysis, © 
new laws, daylight saving periods, dates of ob- 
servance of special days and weeks in a State 
or community, systems of account. industrial 
management, dealer helps, office equipment, 
salesmen’s education, window display and tourist 
trade. 

Business men desiring this government service 
may obtain information regarding it on appli- 
cation to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or to any district 
branch of the Bureau located in commercial cene 
ters throughout the United States. 





New Federal Trade Census 
On Sales And Pay Rolls 


"HEN will retailers and wholesalers have the 

schedule forms on which they are to make 

sales and payroll returns in the new Federal cene 
sus of trade? 


Questionnaires in the current Census of Retail 
and Wholesale Trade, covering 1937 and the first 
half of 1938, will be mailed by the Government 
the latter part of June, not in March as previ- 
ously announced by the Census Bureau. 

This is because of an important change in 
periods to be covered. The Bureau now has de- 
cided to include in 1938 the first two quarters, 
Jan. 1 to March 31, and April 1 to June 30, ine 
stead of the first quarter only. 

The purpose of the Census is to make available 
to trade associations and business men in general 
current statistics on trade, which may be com- 
pared with statistics for 1935 already available 
to show business trends. 
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(emmsarazie Democracy Accepts a Coup 


. Tide ot World Affairs. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


By Autocracy and Races to Rearm 


OLEMNLY on April 6, 1917, the ¢ ing passage of war-preparedness ¢ ment, urged in the House, which 


United States declared war on 
Germany and launched a host of 
four million young men on a cru- 
sade to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” 


Solemnly on April 6, 1938, the 
American State Department gave its 
forma! acquiescence to the triumph 
of resurgent German dictatorship 
in suppressing Austrian democracy 
and nationhood. 

Thus a historic cycle seemed 
rounded out, with American official 
acknowledgment, timed to the day on 
the World War anniversary, that 
President Wilson’s idealistic dreams 
of world democracy and national 
self-determination had been tram- 
pled into the earth by the iron heel 
of relentless new autocracies. 


Secretary of State Hull in previous 
notes and speeches had sought to 
pledge foreign powers to respect the 
sovereignty and rights of other na- 
tions, to uphold the sanctity of 
treaty obligations, and to refrain 
from resort to armed force. Then 
Hitler’s Austrian coup put all these 
principles to the acid test, including 
violation of a German-American 
treaty by which Germany had 
pledged herself to respect Austrian 
independence. 


DEBT PAYMENTS SOUGHT 


Ungland and France protested, 
but the American Government 
found it inexpedient to issue any 
direct official protest or condemna- 
tion. Now full American recogni- 
tion of Hitler’s forcible anschluss 
coup is given in a note to Berlin 
announcing “as a practical measure” 
that this government recognizes the 
fait accompli of German's forcible 
extinction of Austrian independ- 
ence. 


No moral condemnation of the 
coup was stated or implied in the 
American note. It insisted, however, 
that Germany should assume Aus- 
tria’s $50,061,189 pubic debt owed the 
United States and stand behind the 
$38,488,000 of Austrian bonds mar- 
keted to American citizens. 


In 1913, in the case of the Huerta 
government in Mexico, President 
Wilson established the precedent 
that the United States would rec- 
ognize no regime established by 
forcible overthrow of an_ existing 
government. This principle was 
continued and extended when the 
United States refused to recognize 
Japan’s seized puppet state of Man- 
chukuo or Italy’s conquest of Ethi- 
opia. Observers wondered whether 
recognition of Hitler’s forcible seiz- 
ure of Austria meant a sudden re- 
versal of the long-standing Ameri- 
can policy. On this point, the State 
Department insisted that its stand 
with regard to Austria meant no 
change in its non-recognition policy 
toward the Japanese and _ Italian 
conquests. 


ARMY DAY IN CONGRESS 


By another coincidence as the 
anniversary arrived of America’s 
entry into what idealistic statesmen 
had described as a “war to end war,” 
Congress was envisaging prospects 
of new and bigger wars amd hasten- 


measures of proportions unprece- 
dented in the nation’s peace-time 
history 

The clank of tanks, and clatter of 
hoofs, and rhythmic tramp of 
marching feet as the Army Day 
parade swung past the Capitol had 
their echoes in the Senate chamber 
in demands for passage of a $491.,- 
225,313 Army annual appropriation 
bill. This total is $71,961,699 larger 
than the Army appropriation for the 
current year, and is $43,109,029 larger 
than the appropriation voted a few 
days previously by the House 

Most of the amount added to the 
House bill represents additional out- 


sought to limit United States naval 
operations to a mid-Pacific defen- 
sive frontier. The new supernavy 
bill, which already has passed the 
House, is expected to be given right- 
of-way in the Senate before the end 
of this week, after Senate action on 
the tax bill 

In connection with the augment- 
ed naval program, the week brought 
indications that even if political in- 
dependence is given the Philippines 
in 1946, in line with the policy laid 
down by Congress, President Roose- 
velt and President Quezon of the 
Philippine Commonwealth have 
agreed that economic ties shall not 


pears to have reached at least a 
temporary stalemate, with little in- 
dication of when or how it may end 
Japanese admitted setbacks due to 
stubborn Chinese resistance hey 
also were annoyed by continued 
large-scale shipment of war supplies 
to the Chinese, particularly by way 
of French Indo-China 

Below the Rio Grande, the Mexi- 
can government continues to wrestle 
with new problems created by ex- 
propriation of American and Brit- 
ish properties and suspension of 
American purchases of Mexican 
silver. To provide compensation for 
the expropriated oil holdings the 
Cardenas government has proposed 
making payments out of proceeds 
from oil exports. 

















Another anniversary of America’s entry into the “war for 
democracy” finds Uncle Sam acknowledging the triumphs of 
a new German autocracy ... and building up bigger war 
preparedness for possible future conflicts. ... 

Spain’s rebel forces push on toward military victory... 
but in the Orient Japan's aggressive thrusts are parried by 


stubborn Chinese resistance. 





lays for anti-aircraft coast de- 
fenses, demanded by Senator Cope- 
land (Dem.), of New York. Over 
opposition of Senators McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama and others who 
protested that the additional ex- 
pense was not provided for in Bud- 
get recommendations, the Copeland 
proposals won by a 37-29 vote. The 
bill as a whole then went on to Sen- 
ate passage without a record vote. 
The $491.000,000 Army bill, com- 
bined with the $553,000,000 Navy an- 
nual appropriations bill, which has 
passed both houses, means that war 
preparedness costs for the coming 
year will be about $1,045,000,000, or 
roughly 100 millions more than the 
outlay for the current year. 


BIGGER NAVY DEMANDS 

This may be boosted to a billion 
and a quarter dollars with passage 
of the $1,121,500,000 authorization 
bill for 20 per cent expansion of the 
Navy. This bigger Navy bill, with its 
provisions for extensive new war- 
ship building, will increase annual 
Navy costs from the present $553,- 
000,000 to $750,000,000, Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, testified before the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee. 


Supplementing testimony of Ad- 
miral Leahy and other naval ex- 
perts, the State Department threw 
its full influence behind the bill in 
a statement Secretary Hull sent to 
the committee. It insisted that our 
defense needs call for an American 
Navy 60 per cent stronger than Ja- 
pan’s, in keeping with the 5-3 ratio. 
It condemned as untimely efforts to 
have the President summon a naval 
limitations conference. It stated the 
Administration’s firm opposition to 
delay in building the additional 
battleships called for under the new 
billion-dollar authorization. 


The Hull statement also opposed 
the principle of the Kniffin amend- 
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NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in.the sky” for the best in 
dining,.dancing ‘and_entertainment. 








NEW YORK 
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‘THEJFORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York’s smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round. 


* 


On the ‘est floor of the 


+ be severed till 1960, with continu- 
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ance of advantageous American 
tariff preferences for the Philip- 
pines 

As Gen. Franco’s rebel forces 
pushed on to the sea in Spain, cut- 
ting off Catalonia from the re- 
mainder of government-held terri- 
tory, a parade of 1,500 women 
marched to the State Department 
in Washington urging the Adminis- 
tration to lift its embargo on arms 
shipments to loyalist Spain. An- 
other petition went to the President 
from 92 prominent civic leaders, in- 
cluding former Ambassador William 
E. Dodd, asking him to “end the pre- 
tence of non-intervention” and per- 
mit war shipments to give the Span- 
ish loyalists “a fighting chance.” 

Meanwhile, highlighting a differ- 
ent line of American policy pursued 
in the Orient, Prof. Bradley Stough- 
ton of Lehigh University told a Sen- 
ate Military Affairs subcommittee 
that the United States had been the 
only nation willing to sell millions 
of tons of scrap iron and steel to 
Japan, for conversion largely to war 
purposes. Every other nation, he as- 
serted, has put scrap shipments un- 
der government regulation. His tes- 
timony was given on the Schwellen- 
bach bill to prohibit such exports 
of war materials except under li- 
cense by the President. Opposing 
the bill, other witnesses testified it 
would put a serious crimp in a prof- 
itable export business that gives em- 
ployment te many persons. 


AUSTRIA VOTES ON ANSCHLUSS 

In Europe the week’s main interest 
was divided between progress of the 
rebel victory march in Spain and 
results of the Austrian plebiscite on 
anschluss with the Reich. Though 
the Franco drive, substantially aided 
by Italy and Germany, succeeded in 
cutting Spanish loyalist territory in 
two, the Barcelona government con- 
tinued stubborn last-ditch resist- 
ance, with counter-thrusts in the 
rebel rear, in central Spain. 

The Austrian welkin rang with 
Nazi propaganda appeals to get out 
a big vote in the plebiscite designed 
to indicate popular acquiescence in 
Hitler’s coup ending Austrian in- 
dependence, 

At London, after stormy debate, 
the House of Commons by a 359-152 
vote rejected a Labor party motion 
to have Parliament dissolved to give 
the people opportunity to pass on 
the new Chamberlain foreign policy 
in a general election. Though vic- 
torious on this issue, the cabinet was 
ruffled by the adverse result of a 
by-election in a London district 
where the government’s foreign pol- 
icy had been made a direct issue. 


NEW CRISIS IN FRANCE 

In France the long-tottering Blum 
cabinet fell after the Senate had 
voied down the premier’s request 
that he be granted dictatorial pow- 
ers over finance. Resignation of 
the fourth People’s Front ministry 
set off angry mass demonstrations 
by Blum sympathizers in Paris 
Streets. Police checked mob inva- 
sion of the Senate chamber. Ed- 
ouard Daladier, Radical-Socialist 
party leader, undertook to form a 
new cabinet. 

In the midst of its embarrassing 
domestic situation, the Blum gov- 
ernment had sought, in the field 
of foreign affairs, to strengthen 
Czechoslovakia against possible at- 
tack from Germany by proposing a 
five-power agreement among France, 
Russia, Poland, Rumania and Jugo- 
Slavia to defend the threatened re- 
public. 

In China, after nine months of 
fighting, the undeclared war ap- 
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he Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Should America Offer a Haven 
To Europe's Political Refugees? 


Senator Wagner 


Democrat, of New York, Member 
of Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 

AM heartily in accord with the 

action of the State Department 
in making overtures to other coun- 
tries for setting up an international 
committee to facilitate the emigra- 
tion of political refugees from the 
central European countries 


At this critical juncture, when re- 
ligious persecution and political 
gangsterism are displacing reason 
and justice in an ever-increasing 
number of foreign lands, we have 
reason to be proud that our Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State have 
reiterated America’s traditional pol- 
icy of affording refuge for the suf- 
fering and the oppressed, and sum- 
moned liberty-loving peoples the 
world over to cooperate in carrying 
out a similar policy. . 

I am hopeful that this policy can 
be effectuated within the general 
framework of our present immigra- 
tion laws. Consideration might be 
given to the suggestion that with- 
out increasing the aggregate of 
quotas, unused quotas during the 
present year could be utilized in as- 
sisting religious and political refu- 
gees, regardless of nationality, in 
the ensuing year. 





Senator E. D. Thomas. 


Democrat, of Utah, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 


answers: 
T is the humane thing to do, to 
facilitate entry of political ref- 
ugees from countries that oppress 
them, but it must be done in ac- 
cordance with our immigration laws. 
With the control of money, as it is 
jn many of the .totalitarian states 
in Europe, it is of course impossible 
for any person, except those whom 
the country wants to get rid of, to 
emigrate. 

It never hurts the American gov- 
ernment to be just, and I believe we 
can trust the State and Labor De- 
partments to handle the situation in 
a just way. 





Senator Capper 


Republican, of Kansas, Member, 
Senate Committee on Immigration, 


answers: 


APPROVE Secretary of State 

Hull’s proposal for an interna- 
tional committee to facilitate emi- 
gration of political refugees from 
central European countries, though 
not to the United States in excess of 
immigration quotas. 

I believe the present immigration 
quotas for the United States should 
be retained: any proposed modifi- 
cation should be given very careful 
consideration. 





Rep. Dickstein 


Democrat, of New York, Chairman 
of the House Committee on 
Immigration, 


answers: 


AM in full accord and sympathy 
with the State Department’s 
overtures to other countries for set- 
ting up an international committee 
to facilitate the emigration of politi- 
cal refugees from centr3!] European 
countries. 

In times like these when dictators, 
who seek to destroy religious free- 
dom and minorities are born over- 
night, the few democra:ic countries 
that are left should, by all means, 
find some way to save freedom and 
religion. 

The functions of such an interna- 
tional committee should not be con- 
fined to facilitating emigration of 
political refugees from central] Eu- 
rope alone, but should be extended 
60 that the committee could, with 
intelligence and cooperation meet 
the challenge of dictators wherever 
religious freedom and minorities are 
threatened. 

In answer to your other question 
as to whether Congress should mod- 
ify the Immigration Act or should 
retain present quotas, Ict me say 
that we have been a people who 
always preached about our asylum 
for the oppressed, but in reality have 
done nothing in the past score years 
to carry that reputation to realiza- 
tion. 

The Act of 1924 of the Immigra- 
tion Law conceded that certain 
countries were discriminated against 
in favor of other nations. At that 
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VHAT attitude should the United States 


political refugees. 


adopt toward 


Admit them to the country more 


freely or maintain the present regulatory restrictions that 


apply to all aliens? 


To obtain representative opinion of the country The 


United States News asked authorities in the fields of soci- 


ology and political economy, in labor, racial and relig- 


ious groups, and in Congress, these questions: 


Do you favor or disapprove the State Depart- 
ment overtures to other countries for setting up 
an international committee to facilitate the emi- 
gration of political refugees from Central Euro- 


pean countries? 


Do you think Congress should modify the 
Immigration Act or should retain the present 


quotas? 


| Answers received in this symposium were printed in 


the issue of April 4. 
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time we had a Nordic complex and 
only the so-called Nordic races re- 
ceived the benefits of the immigra- 
tion law whereas other small na- 
tions had been completely ignored 
and discriminated against. 

However, I do not believe that the 
law should be modified at the pres- 
ent time. Under the existing con- 
ditions it would be unwise to tam- 
per with the immigration or quota 
law. 

I sincerely believe that something 
ought to be done so that we may 
constructively participate in or con- 
tribute to the aid of refugees who 
are persons of good moral charac- 
ter, financially able to take care of 
themselves, and who would not be- 
come public charges if permitted to 
enter this country. 

In order to accomplish this we 
should preserve the unused quotas 
that will be left on June 30 of the 
fiscal year of 1938 for the fiscal year 
1939 and combine these unused 
quotas as a pool, placing them under 
the jurisdiction of the Labor, State 
and Commerce Departments. 

These departments shall permit, 
for one year only, persons who are 
who comply 
with all other requirements of the 
immigration law to enter the United 
States under proper guidance and 
protection. 

In other words'instead of invali- 


dating the unused portions of quotas 


on June 30, as has been the custom 
since 1924, let us retain this balance 
for one year only and apply it to 
the relief of the oppressed minori- 
ties throughout the world. 





Rep. Randolph 


Democrat, of West Virginia, 
Member, House Committee on 
Labor, 


answers: 


HERE is certainly every reason 

why the State Department should 
promote and cooperate with other 
nations to facilitate the emigration 
of those persons who are denied 
citizenship in central European 
countries. This should not go to 
the extent, however, of an Ameri- 
can policy of interference, but a 
democracy, such as ours, has a real 
responsibility to join with other 
nations in an effort to assist unfor- 
tunate refugees. 

I am strongly against modifica- 
tion of the present immigration act. 
Quotas now in effect should not be 
enlarged. The Congress must fully 
realize that a letting down of the 
barriers at this time would be un- 
wise. Our interest in international 
affairs should not go to the extent 
of our weakening our national posi- 
tion. This is no time to open wide 
our ports of entry. 


Others are presented herewith, 


Mrs. WilliamA. Becker 


President General of the D. A. R. 
answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


HE President's appeal in behalf of 
the oppressed has served a good 
Arrangements may better 
be left to societies engaged in emi- 
gration problems than for us to med- 


purpose. 


dle in affairs of other nations. 


United States quotas permit many 


qualified to enter. 


The D. A. R. stands for reductions 
in quotas and betterment of condi- 


tions at home. 





Rep. G. S. Dondero 


Republican, of Michigan, 
Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


N reply to your first question I 
have no cbjection to a commit- 
tee working out a plan for these op- 
pressed people, but I am opposed to 
opening the gates of our own coun- 
try.. At the present time we have 
within our borders many aliens 
whom we have not been able to 
educate to the principles of democ- 
racy, and who have not as yet as- 
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similated our customs or familiar- 
ized themselves with our ideals of 
government. 

I am opposed to enlarging present 
quotas not only for the reasons 
given above, but further for the rea- 
son that we already have more un- 
employment in this nation than we 
can cope with, 





Dr. Edith Abbott 


Dean of School of Social Service 
Administration, University of 
Chicago, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

HE President and the Secretary 

of State have followed gne of 
the oldest and one of the noblest 
of our American traditions in their 
appeal for an international commit- 
tee to facilitate the emigration of 
political refugees from central Eu- 
rope. 

Most of us here today are the de- 
scendants of earlier immigrants who 
came to this country because they 
were denied political or religious lib- 
erty at home. 

Immigration over a period of more 
than three centuries has made us a 
rich and powerful nation but it gave 
us something better than riches and 
tradition of 
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generosity and courage that 
b 

| 

|} to generation. 


Is there one among us who has not 

| been taught to be proud that Amer- 
ca has spelled liberty and freedom 
to the world. The right of aslyum 

| has been one of the most cherished 


principles of our democracy. 


| The present quota laws can prob- 
pur- 

se but it is important to note that 
there is no such thing as a Jewish 
In the history of our immi- 
immi- 
re- 
according to 
their country of origin. Jewish immi- 
enter on 
Jewish quotas but on the quotas of 
Austria, 


ly not be changed for this 


quota. 
gration legislation, Jewish 
grants have been considered a 
ligious group divided 
grants, therefore, do not 
Germany, Poland, Russia, 
Rumania and so on. 

Many of these quotas have not 
been filled since the depression and 
a large number of immigrants can 
enter on the present quotas. Immi- 
gration has been restricted in recent 
not only by the quotas or 
other restrictions imposed by Con- 
gress, but by administrative regula- 
tions. 

Very severe admission 
ments have been imposed by immi- 
gration officials regarding the pos- 
session of funds and probable sup- 
port. This has been done in part 
because of unemployment. Immi- 
grants usually avoid countries where 
they are not likely to find employ- 
ment. But to be unemployed is now 
a minor catastrophe to the people 
oppressed in certain countries of 
Europe. 

However, if there are relaxations 
of present administrative restrictions 
some temporary regulative or su- 
pervising commission should have 

control of admissions and especially 
| of arrangements to secure guaran- 

teed support from relatives, friends, 
co-religionists, and social organiza- 
tions in this country so that our 


years, 


require- 


DR. EDITH ABBOTT 
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own unemployed people will not be 
put in a less favorable position. 

If the business and industrial sit- 
uatton improves, and the present ad- 
ministrative orders are changed, a 
very large number of immigrants 
could be admitted without any 
change in the quotas and without 
removing any other congressional 
restrictions, 





Dr. Morris R. Cohen 


Chairman, Conference on 
Jewish Relations, 


‘answers: 


HE founders of our republic 

cherished the ideal of our coun- 

try as a haven of refuge for the vic- 

tims of political or religious persecu- 
tion. 

The efforts of our State Depart- 
ment to provide some aid to the 
victims of the present brutal op- 
pression in central Europe should 
therefore be supported by all those 
who still share the old American 
faith. 

Our immigration laws should be 
so modified as to allow the entrance 
into this country of those who, like 
Carl Schurz and the other refugees 
of 1848, can in these troubled days 
reenforce our national loyalty to the 
ideals of liberty and democracy. 








Rep. T. A. Jenkins 


Republican, of Ohio, Member, 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means; former Member, Im- 
migration Committee, 


‘answers: 


UR PRESIDENT seems bound to 

embroil us in European entangle- 
ments. He now is asking the people 
of the United States to make a 
haven here for these who are un- 
desirable to European Dictators. He 
bases his appeal on sympathy and 
charity. 


| Naturally, European nations shout 


their approval of a program where- 
by the United States assumes Eu- 
rope’s most pressing political and 
economic burden. 

This should not be done. We can 
not afford it. It is not fair to our 
people. Neither to those who have 
nor to those millions who have not 
and who themselves need sympathy 
and charity. 

To do what he proposes he must 





violate the immigration policies un- 
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I* the pioneer days it was a com- 


mon sight on wash cay to see 
the womenfolk doing the family 
washing on the banks of an open 
stream, Using the same methods 
that had been employed for genera- 
tions, the women scrubbed the 
clothes white on wooden wash 
boards, or stones. 

Nowadays the housewife who owns 
a good washing machine finds wash 
day only a shadow of the bugaboo 
it once was. She places the clothes 
in the machine and in a fraction 
of the time it used to take, they 
are ready for drying. If she has a 
water pump, a spinner dryer and 
other modern devices on her wash- 
ing machine, most of her day’s work 
consists in operating machinery and 
turning electric switches. 


HOW THE PRICES FELL 

All this has been made possible 
by the efficiency of tne washing 
machine industry which not only 
has constantly improved its product 
but also has reduced the price, con- 
tinually widening the circle of fam- 
ilies who can afford to own such 
machines. 

Thus, in 1926 the average price of 
washing machines was $146.98, but 
by 1927 the average price dropped 
to $72.24, a 50.8 per cent reduction 
A total of 843,685 electrical washers 
were sold in 1926, as contrasted with 
1,465,405 last year. 

All the decrease in the average 
price cannot be attributed to the 
drop in the price of comparative 
machines, as a large part of it was 
due to the greater proportion of 
sales of cheaper models. But this 
proportionately larger sale of 
cheaper models was made possible, 
officials of the industry point out, 
because of the improvements in 
these machines. 

This reduction in price has been 
achieved, emphasizes W. Neal Gal- 
lagher, of Newton, Iowa, president of 


the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association, in spite 
of “sweeping improvement in the 


interval” in the quality of the ma- 
chines and in spite of the fact that 
“wage scales are the highest in the 
history of the industry.” 

Here are some of the major im- 
provements in the washing ma- 
chines of today as compared with 
those made in 1926, as pointed out 
by H. E. Way, of the El 


have been operating for the last 
seven or eight years. He says he 
proposes not to go beyond fixed 
quotas. For years the policy has 
been to stay within 10 per cent of 
quotas. We are treading on dan- 
gerous ground when we deviate 
from our well-settled course which 
the people have approved. 

Shall all refugees be permitted to 
come? If not, why not? If only 
certain classes, then who? Shall the 
most distressed such as the wounded 
and maimed Spanish or the suffer- 
ing Chinese come? No, who then? 
Shall the epileptic; the sick; the 
incompetent; the lame and _ the 
blind, and all those who are least 
able to care for themselves against 
the cruelties of the Dictatorships? 
No, these cannot be reached under 


the iaw. Then are we to bring the 
diseased and the criminals? The 
chances are that many from all 


these groups will come but not law- 
fully. Then who shall come? Those 
who have financial and political in- 
fluence and those who will be 
physically fit. They will be able to 
take the places of our men and 


mmoersial and industrial 
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vision of the Commerce Depart- 
ment: 
Motors and other apparatus on 


the machines have been greatly im- 
Gears and parts which for- 
merly were exposed are now inclosed 
acci- 


proved. 


so that there is no danger of 
dents. 
Agitators 
mechanisms 
with the resut 


cleansing 


other 
been 


and 
have 
that it is 


now possi- 


ble to wash clothing more speedily 


and more efficiently. 


THE NEW TYPES OF DRYERS 
Dryers have been improved. The 
spinner type of dryer has been per- 
fected and better rubber are 
used on the wringer 
Such wringers can be used with the 
assurance that they will not dam- 
aga clothing or tear off buttons. 
Water pumps have been intro- 
duced, and much of the work of 
filling and emptying washing 
chines has been eliminated. 
Many other refinements have been 
added, varying according to 
make of machine. And at the same 
time that the efficiency of the ma- 
chines has been increased they have 
been made quieter in operation and 


rolls 


more attractive in design. 

Most of the improvements in 
quality and the reductions in cost 
have been achieved through the 
constant research carried out by the 
industry In some cases this re- 
Search has made use of superior al- 
loys and better quality metal prod- 


ucts. 

For example, the tub for a repre- 
Sentative washing machine now is 
made from a single circular sheet 
of steel. 40 inches in diameter. A 
huge press stretches and molds the 
sheet between dies in 1 single op- 
eration at room temperature. 


IMPROVED IN MAKING 

Fifteen years ago two torming op- 
erations were required, between 
which the sheet heated in a 
furnace to make it brittle and 
more ductile. Not only did the sec- 
ond forming operation and the heat 
treatment slow production, but large 
investments in heating furnaces and 
handling equipment were required 

Because of the 
he quality of the steel it has been 
possible to eliminate both a form- 
ing operation and a heat treating 
operation, as well as several steps in 
applying the final enameled finish. 


was 
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activities and probably at low 
wages if necessary. 

When this great crowd of ref- 
ugees is brought here it must be 
remembered that they come for 


permanent residence 
be able to deport them 
For the simple reason that 
will be no place to which they can 
be deported. Nobody will 
them back. 


Why? 


Under Executive Orders issued by 
Hoover and also by Mr. Roose- 
velt, the practical quotas have been 
legal 
The Congress should pass 
European 
quotas by 90 per cent and providing 
countries of 


Mr. 


about 10 
quotas. 
legislation 


per cent of the 


reducing all 
quotas for all of the 


the Western Hemisphere. 





Rep. Ramspeck 


Democrat, of Georgia, Member, 
House Committee on Labor, 


answers: 


DO NOT 
Should 


think that 
modify the 
Tow, If 


present 
anv 


THE 


improved, 


type of dryers. 


ma- 


the 


improvement in 


We will never 
there 


take 


Congress 
Im- 


chance is 
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The washing machine industry 
had its origin in the early years of 
this when the first crude 

invented. One of the 
these was a vacuum device 
which was sloshed up and down in 
the wash tub by hand. 


THE INDUSTRY’S BEGINNING 
Various types of hand-operated 
washers soon were put on the mar- 
ket. A typical machine of this type 
was operated by spinning a wheel 
side of the tub. The wheel 
turned a wooden agitator inside the 
tub. This agitator looked something 
three-legged milk stool. 


century, 
devices were 


best of 


on the 


like a 

Compared with the modern equip- 
ment, such machines were unbear- 
tedious; most fastidious house- 
found it necessary to 
scrub the clothes by hand in order 
to remove all traces of dirt. 

Many of the first motor-operated 
washing machines were home-made 
affairs in which the hand-operated 
washing devices were connected 
with a motor. By 1911 a few man- 
ufacturers were making electrical 
washing machines. A total of 31,- 
500 had been made up to 1914. 


ONCE TUBS WERE WOODEN 

Wooden tubs were. universal 
among the first makes of the ma- 
chines. In fact, it was not until the 
’20’s that the wooden tubs disap- 
peared completely. 


ably 


wives also 


Even today the market for wash- 
ing machines is far from saturated. 
According to figures issued by 
“Electrical Merchandising,” which 
have been brought up to date on the 
basis of sales reports of the indus- 
try, approximately eleven million 
homes or or only about half the 
wired homes in this country have 
electric washing machines. 

To extend its market, the indus- 
try still is striving to produce a bet- 
ter product and a product which 
will sell at a low enough price to be 
within the reach of a greater part of 
the population. 

The latest improvement is an 
“automatic washer.” Its manufac- 
urer claims this washer will wash 
the clothes and then dry them, all 
without any attention from the 
housewife beyond that of putting 
soap and clothing in the washer 
and turning on the electric switch 
which regulates the supply of water 
and current. 
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made, I am in favor of reducing the 
present quotas. 

I do not feel that politica] refugees 
should be given preference in filing 
the quotas of foreign countries un- 
der the present law. Their applica- 
tions should be considered in regue 
lar order along with the applications 
of other people from these same 
countries, 





Rep. Matthew A.Dunn 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania, Member, 
House Committee on Labor, 


answers: 


FAVOR the State Department’s 
overtures to other countries for 
setting up an international commit- 
tee to facilitate the emigration of 
political refugees from central Euro- 
pean countries 
I am in favor of modification of 
the Immigration Act, if it is neces- 
sary, because I believe “the whole 
world is my country, all mankind is 
my Brother and to do good is my re- 
ligion.” We are, in my opinion, our 
a “r’s Keener, 
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Kecwsgram * The Unions’ Right 
To Demand Written Contracts 





NLRB sustains the em- 
ployes’ right to a written 
contract once agreement 
has been reached on work- 
ing conditions . . . 

Two strikes involving tan- 
gled labor problems rack 
Michigan; the State courts, 
Federal agencies step in.... 


Employers state their case 
against stronger NLRB... 
Here is a view of the 
rapid developments in la- 





+ whether the C. I. O. union 








bor’s affairs. 
n \ NEW rule has been written 

. into the law of collective 
bargaining as interpreted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
namely, that a written agree- 
ment between employer and em- 
ployes is an integral element in 
the collective bargaining process. 

This does not mean, the Board 
explained, that bargaining must 
result ina written agreement, 
but it does mean that for an em- 
ployer to announce in advance that 
he will not sign a contract embody- 
ing any understanding reached is 
an unfair labor practice, a form of 
refusal to bargain. 

The ruling came as a sequel to one 
of the largest strikes of 1937, that 
of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (C. I. O.) against “Little 
Steel.” The Inland Steel Company, 
Chicago, one of the four companies 
involved in the strike, was found 
by the Board to have joined with 
the other three in a policy under 
which they would not sign 
agreement with the C. I. O. union 
for these reasons: 

The union was Irresponsible; an 
agreement with it would be the first 
step toward a closed shop and the 
check-off, thus interfering with 
employes’ right to work for the com- 
panies; the law does not require a 
signed contract. 

The companies won the strike. 
But the Labor Board held that they 
were mistaken in saying that the 
law does not require a written con- 
tract. The Board added that the 
reasons for refusing to sign were 
not valid. 


LABOR BOARD’S DECISION 

The decision stated: 

“We do not say that oral agree- 
ments, if acceptable both to em- 
ployers and employes, are invalid. 
But employes, in insisting on a 
written agreement, are merely ask- 
ing what any prudent business man 
would expect as a matter of course 
from those with whom he deals. 

“Obviously 
dealing with a union as another 
matter. It seeks to yield as little 
as possible to the S. W. O. C. de- 
mand for recognition, and that 
grudgingly. We see in the com- 
pany’s conduct nothing calculated 
to encourage in unions a sense of 
responsibility, no whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the’S. W. O. C. as a party 
with equal dignity at the confer- 
ence table. The companv’s attitude 
is not conducive to industrial peace. 
It must be corrected if the purposes 
of the Act are to be effcctuated. 

“An employer is not privileged to 
deny collective bargaining to the 
representatives of his employes 
merely because he views the repre- 
sentatives as irresponsible; and the 
alleged irresponsibility is likewise 
irrelevant in determining whether 
he must embody understandings in 
a written agreement. The company 
can advance no reasons for refusing 
to conform to such practices except 
those solely anti-union in charac- 
ter.” 

A pivotal point in the case was 





any | 


repre- 
sented the majority of employes. 
Had that not been so found, the 
Board, under its precedents, could 
not have held that the company had 
refused to bargain. But an exami- 
nation of authorization cards result- 
ed in the conclusion that most of 
the employes wanted the union to 
represent them. 
-. = 


Decision Adverse 
To Republic Steel 


wa the case of the Republic Steel 
Co., which, like the Inland Steel 
Co., was involved in the “Little Steel” 
strike of last year, the Labor Board 
handed down a decision finding that 
the company had engaged in a large 
number of unfair labor practices. 
These practices included: Dis- 


charging employees for membership | | 


in the Steel Workers Organizing 


—Wide World 
HE KNOWS HIS STRIKES 
No sooner had ‘Michigan’s Governor 
Murphy settled the Saginaw Valley * 
power strike than he thought he 
would have to take a hand in the 
strike that disrupted Detroit's street 
transportation. It was settled, how- 
ever, before the Governor had to in- 

tervene. 
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Committee; espionage against the 
union; fostering employee associa- 
tions controlled by the company; in- 
fluencing civil authorities to use 
their power in breaking the strike 
and weakening the union 

The company was ordered to cease 
such practices and to reinstate with 
back pay those who were discharged 
for union activities or who went on 
strike and who have not obtained 
equivalent employment. An excep- 
tion was made of seven employees 
who had pleaded guilty to crimes 
of violence. Those found guilty of 
less serious offenses were ordered re- 
instated on the ground that the em- 
ployer had “committed or been re- 
sponsible for acts of violence far 
more serious.” 

x * * 


Detroit's Two Strikes: 
Power and Transportation 


HE two most spectacular strikes 

of last week centered in Detroit. 
Mich. Both involved public utili- 
ties — an electric power company 
supplying current to 2,000,000 per- 
sons in southern Michigan and De- 
troit’s publicly-owned street car and 
bus system, which daily transports 
hundreds of thousands of people to 
work. 

Governor Frank Murphy of Mich- 
igan intervened actively in the first, 
but referred the second to local of- 
ficials. 

The two controversies 
one important respect. 
against the electric utility, the 
Power Company, 
did not result in an interruption of 
service. The Utility Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee (CIO), had its 
members remain at their posts and 
operate the plants as usual, but the 
supervisors were obliged to leave. 

In contrast, the strike against the 
City of Detroit, called by insurgent 
members of an A. F. of L. union, the 
Association of Street Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes, resulted in 
a fairly complete tie-up of street 
cars, although buses continued to 
run. 


ISSUES IN POWER STRIKE 

The issues in the Consumers Power 
Strike were recognition, inter-union 
rivalry and wages, complicated by a 
court injunction and appeals to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The recent strike grew out of a 
failure to renew an agreement, com- 
plicated by efforts of rivai unions to 
displace the C. I. O. union. On Feb. 


differ in 
The strike 


| 22, an independent union, the Inde- 


pendent Power Workers Association, 
obtained an injunction in a State 


| court to prevent the company from 


bargaining with the C. I O. union 
unless it was certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. An 











“What You Could Say, President Roosevelt” 


HERE is the full text of an open letter to President 

Roosevelt from a publisher who accepted his “dare” 
to write out exactly what the President could say that 
would banish any fear that business may have of him and 
his policies. 

Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, 
paper family, and publisher of The Washington Herald 
and The Washington Times, is the writer. 

The letter was drafted after an interview with the 
President on April 4 by Mrs. Patterson, and was made 
public April 6. The United States News believes that its 
readers would be interested in the proposals contained in 


member of a famous news- 


voritism toward any 


the letter, which follows: 


as you should be proud—of the great moral and social 
advances which have been made under your leadership, 
you are willing now to consolidate these and attempt no 
more until your Cabinet, your congressional leaders and 
you agree that the nation can foot the bill. 

You showld announce that your only effort will be to 
raise the national income, without devaluation or other ar- 
tifices, to that 90 or 100 billions annually which you set 
as the goal. You should explain that, in order to do this, 
you and your administrative circle will refrain from fa- 
economic 
speeches, sudden and new proposals to Congress, and at- 
tacks on groups and individuals who happen to disagree 


groups, disturbing 


with or criticize you. You ghould set a high example by 


PEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

They tell me that on several recent occasions, 
when some visitor has been nagging you about what you 
should say to put business back on its feet in this country, 
you have retorted: 

“All right. You go ahead. 
you think I could say that 
would banish fear. I'll dare 
you.” 


You said once, with eternal 
‘truth, that the only thing to 
fear is fear itself. Fear is de- 
pressing industry. With due 
respect, you should concede the 
obvious: This fear is fear of 
you. 

It is fear of shifting policies; 
of a hostile attitude toward 
legitimate business; of insist- 
ence on discredited tax meth- 
ods and other laws which pre- 
vent the earning and retaining 
of fair and honest profits. 


Write out exactly what 





It is fear that, if you work 
out a constructive plan, you 
won't stay put. It is fear that, 
if a plan of yours is proved bad, 
you will stick to it stubbornly 
because you are unwilling to 
admit that, like all the rest of 


us, you make mistakes, 


Mr. President, you can elim- ELEANOR PATTERSON 


inate this basic cause of the depression very simply. You 
command an instant audience: of the whole nation. 
Through a message to Congress or some other vehicle, 
you should address yourself at once and convincingly to 
remove the fear that keeps applicants for loans away from 
banks full of money, and prevents us from turning into 
profits the greatest store of natural resources and indus- 
trial ingenuity in the world. 

You should inform the American people that, proud— 


can be again. 


under which the ment 


sole 


and management 
union would win bargaining late 
rights if it could prove it repre- by 


A. F. of L. union, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


You have been a great leader and a great man. 


contract which would stipu- | 
that the contractor would abide 
rulings of the Labor Board. Sub- 


clearing your mind of private hates. 

You should make it clear that we shan’t fight any more 
over who is to share the annual income of 90 or 100 bil- 
lions, and to what degree, until you have given all of us 
a chance to raise it to that figure. This we can do. 

You should let administrative silence “like a poultice 


come to heal the blows of 
sound,” and permit industry to 
go to work in an atmosphere of 
peace and security. 


If you will do this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, explicitly, generously, 
candidly; make no effort to 
keep Congress in session longer 
than is absolutely necessary, 
and reduce your black-list to 
real, intentional enemies of 
the common welfare, you will 
be astonished to witness the 
curative effect of this single 
thing. 


Other details are important, 
of course. The details of your 
new plan to underwrite loans 
to all kinds of business. The 
details of your aid to the rail- 
roads. The details of the en- 
during armistice you should 


sign with the utilities so that 
they can refinance, and stimu- 


late the heavy industries. 


But the chief thing is to elim- 
inate fear and thus restore confidence. You alorie can do 
that. But you must do it thoroughly, forsaking hate and 
vanity, and resuming that patience with which you so 
nobly and courageously conquered an illness that would 
have broken the spirit of most of us. 


You 


ELEANOR PATTERSON. 








the Associated General Contractors 
of America, asserted that passage of 
the measure would impose on build- 


joined with the independent union 
in asking the Board to 
election, which the C. I. O 
opposed because, as it charged before 


union 


the Labor Board, it considered the | 


association a company union. 
When the old contract expired on 


April 1, the C. I. O. union called the | 


strike. 

The next day the State court dis- 
solved the injunction, holding that 
the matter was one for decision by 


the Labor Board. Governor Murphy | 


meanwhile took an airplane from 


| Florida, where he was vacationing, 


and returned to Detroit. 


GOVERNOR’S QUICK ACTION 
Apart from the matter of bargain- 
ing agent, the controversy involved 
differences-of opinion over wages. 
Company officials said the union 
sought wage increases. Union offi- 
cials denied that, saying the com- 
pany sought to reduce wages through 
the device of reclassifying jobs. Com- 
pany officials entered a denial on 
that score. The union demanded a 
year’s renewal of the contract. The 


|} company offered a three-month re- 
| newal. 


When Governor Murphy arrived, 


| he called into conference represent- 


atives of the company, the C. I. O. 
union, the Labor Board and the De- 
partment of Labor. Spokesmen for 
the independent and A. F. of L. 
unions were excluded. Refusing to 
permit the conference to break up 
until a settlement was reached, the 
Governor insisted first that the union 
release the utility’s property. The 


order an | 


sented the majority of workers in all 
departments. Otherwise the matter 
would be arbitrated. Winning of 
bargaining rights would resolve the 
question of seniority in the union's 
favor and in accordance with the 
city’s by-law. The work week was 
shortened from 48 hours to 44, 
x «* ® 


Opposition to Increase 
In Labor Board's Power 


HE opposition had its 

court last week in hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the Wagner 
bill, which would extend the au- 
thority of the Labor Board 
Government contractors and recip- 
ients of Federal loans. 


day 


over 


Leading witnesses included spokes- 
men for the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. They 
opposed the bill in its entirety. 
Others, representing special groups, 
advanced reasons why they should 
be exempt from its operations. 

The bill requires that a clause 
should be inserted in every Govern- 


contractors would also be obliged to | 
enter into similar stipulations, as 
would States or municipalities re- 
ceiving grants or loans from the 
Federal Government, 

John W. O’Leary, for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, asserted that the 
measure would place an impossible 
obligation on contractors, making 
them responsible for the actions of 
subcontractors. The result, he de- 
clared, would be to greatly restrict 
the number of those who would bid 
on Government contracts, thus 
making it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to undertake construction and 
manufacturing directly. Since agen- 
cies of the Federal Government are 
exempt, he predicted that hundreds 
of thousands of employes under 
the protection of the Labor Board 
would thus be removed from such 
protection. 

James A. Emery, for the National 
Association of Manufacturers, pro- 
posed that, instead of enlarging the 
scope of the Labor Board’s author- 
ity, the Labor Relations Act itself 
should be amended to _ prohibit, 
among other things, coercion by em- 
ployees as well as employers. 

Edward J. Harding, representing 


ers such hazards as no prudent and 
responsible contractor would under- 
take. It would, he said, legislate out 
of existence that large portion of 
the industry which operates under 
Government contracts. 
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|The New Style 


“Pump-priming 


For Recovery 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
erations have largely carried them- 
selves. 

This principle now would be ex- 
tended to new and possibly broader 
fields. ~ 

Then there are other means of 
finding money for a new program of 
large-scale lending or spending. 

Most attractive of these from the 
point of view of ease of operation is 
involved in letting the 1934 dollar de- 
valuation and the silver buying pro- 
gram of the: years since that time 
really take effect. Although the Gov- 
ernment dévalued the dollar 40 per 


|| cent and has purchased hundreds of 


millions of dollars worth of silver it 
has always endeavored to keep thes 
activities outside its regular financ- 
ing. 


SOURCES OF NEW MONEY 

There are billions of cash dollars 
here that could be released by a 
single twist of the official wrist. 
These dollars then could be lent or 
spent without adding to the public 
debt and without upsetting the na- 
tional government budget more than 
it now is upset. 

But Treasury officials would op- 
pose this operation because of its 
very ease. If the public should taste 
the fruits of monetary manipulation, 
Officials say, then it might develop 
an insatiable appetite that could not 
be satisfied this side of wild infla- 
tion. 

The point is, however, that Gov- 
ernment today—facing the prospect 
of a return to pump-priming of one 
form or another—is armed with 
plans that can solve its financial 
problem without frightening the 
public and without distorting the 
paper budget. 

Undecided is the course of financ- 
ing and of lending and spending 
that Mr. Roosevelt will choose. 
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company agreed to a four-month 
extension of the agreement with no 
wage cuts within that period and no 
discrimination against strikers. 


THE STREET CAR STRIKE 
Although the street car and bus 
strike was complicated also by a 
conflict between two unions, this 
aspect of the controversy was an 
aspect of the primary question of 
whether seniority rules for employ- 
ment should appl; to the unified 
transportation system or whether 
the more recently established bus 
system should have it own plan 
As a final result, a settlement 
Was approved by the A. F. of L. union 
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A Swing Away From 
“Share-the-work’’ 





The “Third Economy” gets a new 
test. Industry discards share-the- 
work plans and creates new prob- 
lems for Government. 











NE admittedly important result of the new 

conception of governmental! responsibility is 

impressing itself deeply on the White House and 
on affected departments. 

This result grows from the carefully fostered 
idea that Government owes a living to all un- 
able to find jobs in private industry and who 
otherwise would suffer. 

It is the idea of what Dr. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well once dubbed “the third economy.” 

This economy would be represented by suffi- 
cient governmental machinery to absorb and 
provide jobs for those not employed in private 
work but who needed an income for existence. 
WPA and unemployment insurance were to be 
its principal features. 


HOW THE WORKER LOSES 


As an outcome of Government policies pointed 
in this direction, industry during the present de- 
pression has had less reason to feel responsible 
for the well-being of its employes than before. 
Consequently, workers have been ict out more 
quickly and in larger numbers than for a similar 
period after the 1929 depression. 

One outcome of that depression was the de- 
velopment of “share-the-work” movements. 
Available employment was spread over the 
largest number of individuals. Each individual 
then received a bare subsistence, but more had 
jobs of some kind. 

This type of work spreading is referred to by 
New Dealers as “hidden employment.” It became 
a common practice during the early 1930's. 

The present depression has produced a sharp 
swing away from the idea of dividing available 
work among the largest possible number of 
workers. Employers rather have concentrated 
on providing a living wage for the force that 
could best perform the work that had to be done. 


JOBS ONLY FOR THE BEST 


Other workers, the less efficient and those on 
the border line, have been turned !nose to look 
to the Government for aid. Some have had tem- 
porary support from unemployment insurance. 
Others are finding employment with WPA. Still 
others are going on local relief or are supported 
by relatives. 

Out of that situation has come an unprece- 
dented increase in relief demands and a break- 
down of administrative machinery set up under 
the unemployment insurance system. 

Industrial managements obviously, have not 
felt the responsibility that they once felt for the 
maintenance of at least a subsistence wage for 
as many of their employes as possible. This 
change of attitude is reported by Government 
Officials to be reflected not only in iarge indus- 
tries but in small business enterprises as well. 


EVEN ON THE “FARMS” 


The same shift even is reported in agriculture. 

Southern agriculture had largely been built on 
a subsistence basis with landlords responsible 
for the welfare of share-croppers or tenants. 
Now that Government is in the picture providing 
relief, a rapid swing is reported toward the use 
of day labor in Southern farming with families 
left to shift for themselves except in the periods 
of the year wher their employment is required. 

All of this, in the opinion of responsible offi- 
cials, means that Government is faced with a 
permanent problem of large-scale job creation 
for those not finding steady work in industry 
and agriculture. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


MYRON C. TAYLOR, Chairman, United States 
Steel Corporation: United States Steel actually 
has no control over 50 per cent of the money it 
receives from the public. It must pay out half of 
every dollar it gets, in order to do business. The 
amount so paid out, however, with the exception 
of taxes, is nearly all made up of wages, for 
those from whom it buys must in turn pay 
Wages. ... 

Of the balance remaining, 50 per cent of the 
dollar taken in by U. S. Steel, has to be divided 
between those who own the various plants and 
other properties and those who manage them 
and work with them. U. S. Steel over the period, 
which comprised some very good years, some very 
bad years and some moderately bad years, paid 
out for wages and salaries 84 per cent of the bal- 
ance remaining. That left only 16 per cent for 
the owners and of this it paid out $82,000,000 as 
interest on money loaned to the company on 
bonds and mortgages. ... 

Taking the value of U. S. Steel property as 
shown by its books—the investment cost of the 
property—the actual earned return to the owners 
of the property over a period that included great 
prosperity and deep depression was at the rate 
of 2.88 percent a year.... 

If the Corporation has no contro! over 50 per 
cent of the amount it receives, and if 84 per cent 
of the “Balance Remaining” must go for wages, 
its price system must be less than flexible for 
its area of price discretion is negligible.” 

(From an address at annual meeting of stock- 
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VICE PRESIDENT GARNER 


R. GARNER'’S blunt Texas homilies 

are reported to have pointed out to 
the President that nervous range riding 
on the economic herd makes for nervous 
business. One way of stimulating busi- 
ness activity, Mr. Garner apparerttly be- 
lieves, is for the Chief Executive to look 
with favorable eye at the tax revisions. 


RAILROAD EXECUTIVES 


RAFFIC and revenues is what the railroad executives 
Left to right: George Harrison, Railway Labor 
Southern 
Railway; J. J. Pelley, Association of American Railroads, 
S. H. Hogan, Marine Engineers, and E. J. Manion, Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


want. 


Executives’ Association; Ernest E. Norris, 


Three Diagnoses For the Nation's Economic Ills 





—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 






































SECRETARY ROPER 


M®* ROPER is of the opinion that 
-"% the psychological attitude of busi- 
ness is retarding recovery. Asked 
whether he believed “it is the duty of 
the Administration to arrest that fear,” 
the Secretary replied: “I believe it is 
the duty of everybody to do all that 
they can to develop confidence.” 








id is possible at this time to report agreement 
among the Government's principal econo- 
mists on two vital points. 

Their first point of agreement is this: 

“Only positive action by the national Goverr- 
ment, involving a direct use of its power and its 
credit, can at this stage produce the improve- 
ment in business that will lead to a broad 
recovery.” 

The second point of agreement is this: 

“Whatever positive action the Government 
eventually undertakes will aim at inflation of 
the deflated portions of the economy rather than 
at deflation of the still inflated portions.” 

It was following agreement on these points 
by the men who advise high Government offi- 
cials on economic matters that the President 
decided suddenly to ask Congress for the start 
of a new spending and lending program. 

The first conclusion was reluctantly reached by 
the more conservative of the Government’s econ- 
omists, Until very recently they had held to 
the view that the decline in industrial produc- 
tion had been so drastic that a sharp rebound 
was almost inevitable. 

But March went by without an upward turn. 
April is providing few straws to point the way 
for optimists. 
WHY ECONOMISTS The result is the agree- 


ment reported. That 
HOPE FOR POSITIVE agreement is based upon 


FEDERAL ACTION several factors. 


Incomes are becoming so seriously affected by 
unemployment that they cannot support the 
level of trade at present prices, For example: 
factory payrolls are down more than 25 per cent, 
from 105 per cent of the 1923-25 average to 74 
per cent. Department store sales in March were 
15 per cent under March, 1937, 

A promise of larger crops in the face of lower 
buying power in the cities threatens farmer in- 
come, For example: Wheat has dropped under 
80 cents a bushel, hogs under nine cents a pound. 
Government support is proving necessary to bol- 
ster butter and egg prices. Farm cash income 
is down nearly 15 per cent from one year ago. 

The first week in April brought the prospect 
of some increase in automobile manufacture, but 
not in steel manufacture. Foreign trade is 
badly out of balance. March saw no real im- 
provement in the total of industrial production. 
The disparity between prices of finished goods 
and of raw materials—a barrier to exchange—is 
widening again. 

It is against this background that the Gov- 
ernment’s principal economists have finally 
reached their agreement concerning the future. 

They are convinced that action by the Govern- 
ment now is essential if the tide is to be turned 
with sufficient force to produce a real revival. 


SOME ADVISERS — at this point the 
ADVISE A SLOWER a — start. 

resident 
APPROACH TO TAXES came back 


ton from Warm Springs to face a division 
among his advisers and in Congress that has a 


Roosevelt 
tc Washing-. 


very positive meaning for the country’s busi- 
ness men. 

One group of advisers still is determined that 
the Government should sit out the new depres- 





holders, Hoboken, N. J., April 4.) 
“ 


sion. They do not share the conviction of the 


+ economists that an automatic recovery cannot 
be expected, 

This group includes Vice President Garner; 
Jesse Jones, RFC chairman; Daniel Roper, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Henry Morgenthau, 
| Treasury Secretary. It continues to have in- 
| fluence at the White House. Its depression 

remedy calls for the following: 

An end to the surtax on undistributed corpor- 
ation profits, a simplified tax on income from 





What the President is being told. 

The story of the clash between ad- 
visers that preceded the White House 
Decision to spend and lend. 

An account of differing viewpoints. 











sale of capital assets, loans to business through 

RFC if there is a sound demand, enough help 

to the railroads to avoid important bankruptcies, 

a fair trial of the new Housing Act and a period 

of quiet during which business men may regain 

their nerve. 
| A new venture into Government spending on 

a large scale is strongly opposed. So is any 
further attempt by the Government to effect 
new reforms that might impose burdens on em- 
ployers. 

“You must give the cattle a chance to put on 
fat,” Mr. Garner is reported to have told the 
President. 

It had seemed to him that the White House 
cowboys had been running business ragged. He 
felt that if business men could be left alone for 
a time they would find a way to produce enough 
fat of recovery to permit another period of re- 
form, This is the view of a growing proportion 


of Congress, as well as of the conservative wing 
of the Administration, 


But there is little sym- 
pathy for that view 
among the economists or 
among another wing of 


YET ANOTHER GROUP 
FEAR TO SIT OUT 
THE DEPRESSION 


| the Administration. 

This other wing is represented by Marriner S. 
Eccles, Reserve System chairman; Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, and Harry 
L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator. Its members 
believe in action and are armed with actions to 
recommend. They, like the economists, are con- 
vinced that to sit out this depression is to in- 
vite trouble. 


President Roosevelt accepted this view after 
he had been shown that the reports on indus- 
trial production and on trade were not showing 
the expected seasonal rise. Earlier he had put 
the course he would follow 
until he could make sure whether the setback 
that the country had suffered was more than 
a passing phenomenon. 


off a decision on 


There is no sentiment for a return to pump 
priming of the 1933-36 variety. Mr. Roosevelt 
definitely has turned thumbs down on that. 

But there are other plans. 

One calls for creation by the Government of a 





corporation—backed by Government capital— 


| prepared to subsidize the large scale construc- 


WQASGALI8 CAN DEPRESSION CURE ITSELF? 
THE OPPOSING TYPES OF REMEDIES OFFERED 


+ tion of low-cost homes for sale and for rent, 





The Government would expect some return on 
this form of subsidy. 

A second calls for creation of another corpo- 
ration—again backed by government capital— 
to place huge orders for modern railroad equip- 
ment that then would be leased or sold to rail- 
roads on attractive terms. The idea is that be- 
tween $700,000,000 to $800,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness can be generated this way. 

A third plan calls for a broad program of pub- 
lic works, including flood control, low-cost slum 
clearance and municipal housing financed by 
non-interest bearing loans made by the Federal 
Government. The presént slum clearance law 
requires a 10 per cent local contribution and is 
bogged down at that point. A half billion dol- 
lars’ worth of building could be released quickly 
by modification of that law. 

These are plans for using Government credit 
to start the business ball to rolling. They are 
not long range correctives for the troubles that 
led to today’s depression. 


Concerning those cor- 
ON REMEDY FOR rectives, two views are of- 
fered the President by 

THE DEPRESSION those who urge action. 

The first is offered by the Marriner S. Eccles, 
Henry A. Wallace school. It calls for creation 
of some machinery through which Government 
and business can operate in the five or six major 
industries of the land to arrive at broad de- 
cisions affecting price and production policies. 

There is an element of cooperative planning— 
with the public interest recognized—in a lim- 
ited number of basic industries. 

The second view is that of the Robert H. 
Jackson, Harry L. Hopkins, Leon Henderson 
school. It calls, not for planning, but for new 
laws that will ferce the major industries to en- 
gage in active competition and price cutting in 
an effort to reach full production. 

Here the idea is to force big business to face 
the same market competition that farmers and 
tradesmen face. 

President Roosevelt is looking over all of the 
plans and listening to all of the ideas but is not 
yet prepared to set his course or to choose be- 
tween advisers. Even after a choice is made a 
skeptical Congress will need to be sold. 

The immediate outlook suggests a continued 
business drift. 

There is agreement at this time within the 
spending school of New Deal economists that 
Government spending and lending alone will 
not solve the problem of today’s depression or 
the longer range problem raised by the break- 
down of the international machinery that once 
served as the governor on free capitalism. 


OPPOSING VIEWS 


The difference of viewpoint within this group 
is on the question of a substitute for the free 
market that formerly settled the issues of de- 
flation and inflation. 

One side believes that this substitute must 
be in the form of overall planning within a gen- 
eral pattern laid down by the Government. The 
other side believes that this substitute should 
be in the form of new devices to force competi- 
tion through stronger anti-trust laws, lowered 
tariffs and direct Government intervention, 

OweEN Scorr. 
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New Wage-HourLaw 
Now in the Drafting 



















One more try at Federal wage 
and hour controls. 

A new formula emerges. What 
about its chances? 











HEN the 1929 depression entered its acute 

phase powerful pressure developed in Con- 
gress for enactment of a law limiting the work 
week in industry to 30 hours. 

A 30-hour-week bill easily passed the Senate 
and was about to go through the House when 
the plan for a National Recovery Act with its 
codes for self-government in industry was rushed 
forward as a substitute. 

Now the country is in another depression. But 
this time Congress responds slowly to the idea of 
limiting the work week and at putting a floor 
under industrial wages. 

The Senate last year approved a plan for wage 
and hour regulation. The House during its spe- 
cial session refused to go along and sent the whole 
propostion back to committee. A sub-committee 
of the House Labor Committee on April 6 came 
forward with a new compromise idea for setting 
up the sort of regulation that was popular in 1933. 

But again the cards are stacked against con- 
sideration, in the opinion of leaders in Congress. 
Failure to act at the present session would nul- 
lify the Senate approval. 


PROVISIONS OF NEW PLAN 


The latest plan for wage and hour regulation 
involves a number of new wrinkles. However, it 
continues to revolve around a Labor Standards 
Board of five members—a type of control opposed 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

This board, under the plan, could fix minimum 
wages not to exceed 40 cents an hour and a max- 
imum work week not to exceed 48 hours, subject 
to specific limitations. These limitations dis- 
tinguish the new plan from the one that received 
Senate approval. 

One such limitation would require that the 
Board calculate the weighted average wage for 
an industry by considering wages paid by all 
units in the industry, the number of employes 
working at each wage, the nature and volume of 
goods manufactured and the wages paid for like 
work under collective bargaining agreements. 

These would be tossed into the mill and an 
average would come out. The Board could not 
establish a minimum wage more than five cents 
above the average, nor could it raise wage rates 
more than five cents an hour within a twelve- 
month period. 


REGIONAL PROBLEM STILL OPEN 


The expected effect of this form of procedure 
would be to set the minimum at a relatively 
low level. But no special provision is made 
for differentials between minimum wages in the 
South and those in the North, leaving decisions 
to the Board. 

To encourage acceptance by industry of an 
annual wage, the bill would exempt from its 
provisions any industry paying its employes an 
annual wage amounting to 40 cents an hour for 
a 40-hour week. 

Even with the new formulas included, the idea 
of wage and hour control is reported by House 
leaders to have failed to generate any deep in- 
terest among the membership. The Rules com- 
mittee, with power to determine whether the 
new bill can reach the house for a vote even after 
approval by the Labor Committee, is described 
as hostile. 

Only intense White House pressure can bring 
action, in the view of sponsors of the legislation, 
The prospect of that pressure is uncertain. 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


RICHARD R. BROWN, Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor, National Youth Administration: The prob- 
lems of modern youth arise mainly from ob- 
stacles which it faces in entering upon and 
making the necessary adjustments to a normal 
and happy adult life. Twenty-five years ago 
these obstacles were non-existent. 

Why should we blind youth to the facts that 
millions are unemployed; that one must have 
training and work experience; that to be happy 
in any occupation one must find it interesting 
and have considerable aptitude for it. 

It is becoming more and more important that 
we impress upon youth that work is not so 
much an end in itself as it is a necessary ine 
terlude to the things which we enjoy and wh:ch 
interest us. 

We must find means to create in the individual 
financial independence against sickness, accident, 
unemployment, old age and the dread of leaving 
his family destitute if he suffers premature death, 

A major challenge presented by modern youth’s 
problems is to be found in the “no man’s land” 
which many young people enter today after they 
leave school or college. Over 4,000,000 young 
people inhabit this ‘no man’s land” at the mo- 
ment. 

To reach these 4,000,000 young people in the 
no man’s land between education and permanent 
employment, it is necessary to develop a new 
type of education. This would go beyond simply 
providing vocational training where adequate 
facilities are lacking. It would include courses 
on marriage and other problems that youth will 
confront as adults. It would include presenta- 
tion of contemporary problems, whether social, 
economical or philosophical, in terms that they 
could understand. 

(From an address before the Conference on 
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SNARLED problem of reconciling # that 


conflicting theories of taxation 
faces the conferees of the two Houses 
of Congress as they meet to put the 
finishing touches on the Revenue 
Bill of 1938. 

In past conferences of a similar 
nature the Administration has been 
quite successful in getting its pro- 
posals approved. But the prediction 
this year by most observers on Cap- 
itol Hill is that the Administration- 
inspired tax provisions passed by the 
House will be rejected and the Sen- 
ate version of taxes will prevail. 

Unusual was the speed with which 
the Senate accepted the greater por- 
tion of the report of its Finance 
Committee when it was taken up 
April 7. In a little more than four 
hours the Senate accepted amend- 
ments striking out the undistributed 
profits tax and changing the capital 
gains levy as passed by the House 
and approved the major part of 
other revisions made by the Com- 
mittee. 


224 PAGES; 20 MINUTES 


An example of tne speed of the 
action in the upper body is provided 
by the fast time made by John C. 
Crockett, Clerk of the Senate, in 
reading the 371-page bill. 

Reading at race-track speed and 
skipping over stretches of the leg- 
end, Mr. Crockett finished the bill in 
three-quarters of an hour. The 
drone of his voice was punctuated 
only by Vice President Garner’s 
rapid interjections of: “Without ob- 
jection, amendment’s agreed to!” 

When My. Garner turned over the 
gavel to Senator Minton (Dem.), of 
Indiana, near the end of the read- 
ing, he remarked to him, “We 
passed 224 pages of the tax bill in 
20 minutes.” 


LITTLE OPPOSITION TO BILL 


Another unusual feature of the 
Senate action was the lack of op- 
position to the changes made by 
the committee. The assumption was 


. 
Untangling 
SURVEY just inaugurated by the 
zd Works Progress Administration 
may profoundly influence future 
business development in the United 
States. 

The objective, briefly, is to record 
all the rules business must abide by 
n the respective States. Those rules 
iave increased manifold in recent 
years. They were changed in 46 
States in 1937 alone and are being 


changed almost constantly as legis- 
latures meet. 


As a result, many business men 
find it practically impossible to keep 
abreast of the rules—the laws. Im- 
portant trade associations have Set 
up staffs in an attempt to do so for 
them. In no case, however, has a 
really comprehensive, co-related 
summary been prepared. 

Business men and economists long 
have stressed the desirability of 
such a study. The increasing tend- 
ency toward erection of interstate 
trade barriers reenforced the de- 
mand. Variance between State laws, 
especially in regard to taxation, 
caused President Roosevelt and 
other leaders years ago to support 
movements to promote uniformity. 
But nothing substantial resulted. 


the Administration plans 
make its fight to retain the provi- 
sions it favors when the bill is dis- 
cussed in conference. 

Substitution of a flat 15 per cent 
capital gains tax for the highly com- 
plicated House capital gains tax was 
accepted without comment except 
for a few remarks by Senator La- 
Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin. 

Revision of the undistributed 
profits tax was debated for about 


to + measure passed by the House in- 


clude: 

The House bill eliminates the pres- 
ent form of undistributed profits tax, 
with rates graduated from 7 to 27 
per cent, but substitutes a flat cor- 
porate tax of 20 per cent with a 
maximum credit of 4 per cent for | 
dividends paid out. 

Thus, the House bill retains the | 
principle of the undistributed profits 
tax, although it reduces the total 





In a few hours the Senate completes the major part of the 
tax bill and ends up with provisions of an altogether different 
complexion from those the House spent months drafting. 
Senate taxes: 
ferees must adjust before business will know what to expect 
from the Revenue Act of 1938. 


House taxes vs. 





Differences the con- 








20 minutes by Majority Leader 
Barkley. 

When the final vote was taken on 
the revision, only five Senators were 
distinguishable among the noes: 
Senators Barkley, LaFollette, Con- 
nally, Bulkley and Norris. 

Action of the Senate on the next 
day included rejection of a proposal 
by Senator Lodge (Rep.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, to lower the taxes under 
the old-age benefits provisions of 


the Social Security Act. 


WHERE THE BILLS DIFFER 


A defeat was suffered by the Fin- 
ance Committee when an amend- 
ment was approved prohibiting 
transportation of intoxicating liquor 
into dry States. Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah, told the Senate before the 
vote was taken on the amendment 
that the Judiciary Committee 
planned to report a bill which would 
accomplish the same objective. 

Major differences between the 
Senate-revised tax bill and the 


the Maze of 


+ Corrington Gill, Assistant Admin- 


istrator of WPA, who will supervise 
the study, said in an interview there 
was no special reason for its being 
undertaken just at this time. 
“Others have been talking about 
it,’ he added. “We considered it 
and decided to act. That’s all.” 


AS A RELIEF PROJECT 
A good dea! of discussion preceded 
the decision. WPA economists con- 


maximum effective rate of income 
tax on corporate income from 32.4 to 
20 per cent. 

The Senate bill provides a flat cor- 
porate tax of 18 per cent. 

Both the House bill and the Sen- 
ate bill give relief to corporations 


with net incomes of less than $25,000. | 


The House bill entirely relieves | 
incomes of | 


corporations with net 
$25,000 or less from the undistrib- 


uted-profits tax, and imposes upon 
their net income, rates graduated as 


follows: 121% per cent on the first 


| $5,000 of net income, 14 per cent on 


the next $15,000 of net income, 16 | 
| asset held more than five years. The 


per cent on the next $5,000 of net 
income. 
The Senate bill allows a deduction 
from income in the case of corpora- 
tions with net income of less than 
$25,000, of an amount equal to 10 per 
cent of the amount by which $25,- 


| 000 exceeds such net income. 


The House bill provides special 
rates of taxation for banks, insur- 
ance companies, joint-stock* land | 


State Laws hee Duasinnas 


ment, payrolls and prices. They be- + 


lieved the business man would want | 
the information, that it might bene- 
fit consumers, that all Government | 
agencies would find it useful, and | 
that lawyers and teachers should 
have it. 

A handful of economists are be- 
ginning to work out a program in 
almost bare offices five flights of 
stairs up one of the WPA buildings 
in Washington. They hope to be 








The business man is beset by a bewildering mass of State 


laws and regulations when his business crosses state lines. 





Legislatures enact new restrictions while he is trying to keep 
up with those already in force. 

Now the Works Progress Administration has set out to 
assist him. The background and purpose of the survey. 








| cluded that information on all laws | 


| 
| 
| 


designed to increase or curtail the 
flow of goods was a prerequisite to 
an effective study of unemployment, 
because those laws affect employ- 














"RIDE THE con YI 


The Denver Zephyrs Over- 
night every night— most pop- 
ular Chicago-Denver stream- 
line trains. Only trains in this 
service built of stainless steel, 
strongest of all modern alloys. 
Every accommodation, including 
roomier Pullman sleepers. Leave 
Chicago 5:30 pm. In Denver 
8:30 am. No faster train service. 
No route as short. Burlington 
all the way. 


The Twin Zephyrs Leave 
Chicago twice daily—8:00 am 
and 4:00 pm. 6'2 hours to St. Paul 
—7 hours to Minneapolis—over 
the scenic Mississippi River route. 


Ride these Diesel-powered, air- 
conditioned wonder trains. All 
have observation lounge, parlor 
cars, carpeted coaches, diner, 
cocktail lounge, hostess service 
and radio. No Extra Fare. 


Fleet of Fine Steam Trains, too 
Daily to Omaha— Lincoln — Denver —St. Paul — Minne- 
apolis— Pacific Northwest —St. Joseph and Kansas City. 


F. F. CRABBE, General Agent 
309 Woodward Bidg., Washington, Phone: National 2335 
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able to complete it by July, after 
which the broad work will begin. 

The research will be done by mem- 
bers of the white-collar class on re- 
lief. Estimates of the time required 
range from a year to two years, of 
the expense, up to $100,000. 


TO COVER WAR FIELD 

A tentative list of subjects chosen 
and the method to be followed would 
seem to indicate they will write a 
history of “the rise of American eco- 
nomic civilization.” The subjects 
include taxation, advertising, “fair 
trade” Acts, child labor, quarantine 
regulations, ports of entry, price dis- 
crimination, trade-marks, labor re- 
lations, etc., etc. 

The laws of each State will be sur- 
veyed individually. In one State, 
for example, they say that eggs im- 
ported must be painted red while 
eggs laid in the State must be 
labeled “fresh.” That item would be 
listed under the State laws. 

After that, under the plan, there 
will be cross-reference pamphlets or 
books about commodities, All laws 
and regulations affecting oil or nuts 
or steel would be listed. 

No interpretations or recommend- 
ations are planned. Rather, the 
listings will be purely factual re- 
porting. 


WHAT CITIZEN CAN’T KNOW 

An explanation by Mr. Gill illus- 
trates the potential effects of the 
survey on future legislation affect- 
ing business. 

“The business man faces a com- 
plicated system of laws governing 
marketing,” he said. “The trend 
toward those laws together with 
passage of the Robinson-Patman 
and Tydings-Miller Acts/ in Con- | 


Indicator For Business—The Tax Bill 


banks, rental housing corporations, 
foreign corporations engaged in a 
trade or business within the United 
States, mutual-investment corpora- 
tions, and corporations in bank- 
ruptcy or receivership. 

All these distinctions 


in rate of 


| tax are eliminated by the Senate. 


The Senate Committee, in its re- 
port said that more than 130,000 cor- 
poration filing taxable returns in 
1936 out of a total of about 193,000 
would receive more relief under the 
Senate bill than under the House 
measure. 


GAINS AND LOSSES DEFINED 

Capital gains and losses are di- 
vided into two classifications by the 
House bill: short-term capital gains 
and losses and long-term capital 
gains and losses. Short-term losses 
can only be charged against short- 
term gains and, likewise, long-term 
losses can only be charged against 
long-term gains. 

A carry-over for one year is pro- 
vided in case the losses in either 
Classification exceed the gains. A 
short-term gain or loss arises from 
the sale of an asset held for one 
year or less, and a long-term gain 
or loss from the sale of an asset held 
more than one year. 


The House bill provides for a new 
schedule of percentage brackets 
which reduces the amount of long- 
term gain or loss taken into account, 
monthly, from 100 per cent in the 
case of an asset held more than one 
year and not more than 13 months, 
to 40 per cent in the case of an 


30 per cent bracket of existing law 
is eliminated. 

The Senate bill changes the base 
period for computing short-term 
capital gains and losses to 18 months 
instead of one year. 

Under the Senate bill a net long- 
term capital gain is taxable at a rate 
not in excess of 15 per cent. 

“To give consistent relief to tax- 


gress make it necessary for them 
to adjust old merchandising policies. 

“To do it, they must await clari- 
fying court decisions; they must 
understand the legal implications 
of the laws themselves; and also, 
they must know about the present 
and probable future impact of those 
laws upon trade and the consuming 
public. 

“Many State laws are not in har- 
mony with existing Federal statutes, 
nor with similar laws in neighbor- 
ing States. Any proposa! to revise 
either State or Federal laws affect 
ing the marketing of goods to bring 
them abreast of modern business 
techniques must take into account 
the legal and economic implications 
found in all the State laws now on 
the books.” 

A number of 


trade associations 


| and individual business men wrote 


to WPA welcoming the survey and 
offering cooperation. An advisory 
committee of representatives from 
ten Government departments is to 
be formed to promote cooperation 
there. 


VALUE TO RETAILERS 

The American Retail Federation 
has attempted something along the 
same line, but so far has reviewed 
only the 1937 State legislation af- 
fecting retail businesses. It discov- 
ered that 42 States now have resale 
price maintenance laws, resulting 
in part from the Supreme Court 
validation of the California and IIli- 
nois laws and subsequent legaliza- 
tion by Congress of interstate price 
contracts. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, also has con- 
cerned itself with the subject. A re- 
port prepared there by James L. 


| Brown showed the six States with- 


out these laws were Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Mississippi, Missouri, Texas 
and Vermont. He remarked on the 
Similarity between many of the 
State statutes. 


| MAY RESULT IN BETTER CODES 


In the WPA study, to use a State 
price maintenance act as an ex- 
ample, the following information 
would be given: The law’s text and 
an explanation for the layman; di- 
gest of all court decisions; digest of 
legal articles written about it; an 
ana:ysis of enforcement machinery, 
and the legislative history. 

The possibility that the survey 
will serve as an impetus toward a 
codification or simplification of both 
national and State laws 
business is plain. If that should 
eventuate and result in a help to 
business men or increased employ- 
ment, the officials responsible doubt- 
less would be pleased. So far, how- 
ever, they say that their interest is 
“only in getting the facts.” 





| companies. 





affecting | 


payers in lower income brackets” the 
Senate bill proposes that, if the tax 
is less, the taxpayer may include 
in his income, one-half of the net 
long-term capital gain—and then 
may pay on the entire amount at 
the usual individual income tax 
rates. 

If there is a net long-term capital 
loss, the taxpayer is not allowed to 
receive a tax reduction of more than 
15 per cent of such net loss, nor is 
he allowed to pay a lesser tax than 


| would have been payable if he had 


deducted only one-half of his capital 
net loss from his ordinary income. 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 

The House bill provides for a re- 
duction in the specific exemption of 
$40,000 allowed an estate in an 
amount equal to the amount of the 


| Specific exemption used up with re- 


spect to the gift tax. 

The House bill proposes to reduce 
from $5,000 to $3,000 the annual ex- 
emption allowed on gifts to any one 
individual. 

The Senate bill provides that the 
Federal laws dealing with estate 
taxes and gift taxes shall be left in 
their present form. 

In its report, the Senate Commit- 
tee said it recognizes that the 
changes proposed by the House 
would simplify estate tax laws, but 
“believes this action should be de- 
ferred until such time as an effective 
plan can be devised for coordinating 
Federal, State and local taxes.” 

The House bill provides for a two- 
year period for liquidation of both 
corporation and personal holding 
The Senate bill changes 
this to a three-year period. 


EXCISE TAXES 

The Senate bill rejects the House 
provision for raising the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits from $2 to $2.25 a gal- 
lon, the provision for levying a 6- 
cents per pound excise tax on im- 
ported pork, the tax on future sales 
of commodities, reduces by one-third 
the excise tax on tires and tubes 
and ends preferential tax treatment 
for investment trusts of the Massa- 
chusetts type, making them subject 
to the regular corporate income tax. 

In the view of Chairman Harrison, 
of the Finance Committee, the Sen- 
ate “has translated the House pro- 
posal into what I confidently believe 
will be a ‘Business Recovery.’” 

GLENN NIXON. 
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TORONTO STOCK EXGHANGE 


60 KING STREET W. - TORONTO 








RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 

Due from Banks and Bankers . $ 471,704,275.44 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit 1,458,549.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 587,445,576.66 
Public Securities. .......... 51,841,591.07 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank a 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . «+ 2 0 se et 15,838,982.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased ....... 573,471,651.85 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 2,735,594.34 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ... 22,295,324.54 
Bank Buildings ......-++eee-s 12,377,630.99 
Other Real Estate .......-.. 473,714.39 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages... . 2,029,517.64 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 20,935,676.79 


$1,770,408,085.52 








LIABILITIES 

. « « $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
11,840,362.51 


Capital. .. 7 AWG. 
Surplus Fund . .°.*. 
Undivided Profits. .‘. .. 
$ 271,840,362.51 

2,700,000.00 


Dividend Payable April 1, 1938. ..... 
92,923.00 


Foreign Funds Borrowed ........ . 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
eS ae a ae 
Acceptances .... . . « $ 40,955,314.87 
Less: Own Acceptances _ 
Held for Investment . . 


17,770,298.09 


18,659,990.33 
22,295,324.54 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
ES Sarre ree ee 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 
$1,425,726,746.84 
20,703 ,881.54 


8,884,306.00 
394,243.00 


Dames... 2.0. « 
Outstanding Checks . . 





1,446,430,628.38 
$1,770,408,085.52 











Securities carried at $39, 201,446.58 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 

DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G., ALLEN Director, British- W. A. HARRIMAN 
» American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-Pres 
merican Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co, 
JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F, KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining C 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER = Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbel! 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. OUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

EUGENE G. GRACE President, 
Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 
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SOUNDLY, LITTLE LADY 


“Mother and Daddy are near and the telephone is always 
close by. It doesn’t go to sleep. All through the night it 
stands suard over you and millions of other little girls 
and boys.” 

co org 
Eacu micnr about 11,000,000 telephone calls are made 
over the Bell System. Many are caused by sudden, urgent 
needs. : 
Great in its every-day values, the telephone becomes 
priceless in emergencies. The constant aim of the Bell 
System is to give you, at all times, the best and the most 


gg we 
(B 


telephone service at the lowest possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 























“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 



































of the day in Russia, Italy and Germany. 
Messrs. Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler select only 
those men for their so-called legislative bodies who 

can be expected to do the bidding of the dictator. 

Shall America permit Senators and Representatives to 
be hand-picked by the President of the United States? 

This is the issue which has been raised by the amazing 
activity of Mr. Roosevelt behind the scenes. 

The cloakrooms of the Capitol are buzzing with gossip. 
Thus, for example, the President is reported to have called 
one Senator on the telephone just before the vote on the 
reorganization bill, reminded said Senator of the presence 
of opposition candidates for the Democratic nomination 
this year in that State and expressed the hope that no fur- 
ther difficulties would arise which would make it em- 
barassing for Mr. Roosevelt to be of help. 

Another version of the same telephone conversation is 
that the President in effect promised to remove from the 
field the member of the House of Representatives who had 
announced himself as a candidate against the same Sena- 
tor. Reports have it that the Representative in question 
was originally encouraged by the President himself to 
enter the race. 


OBJECTIONABLE Whatever be the circumstan- 

tial details of this particular in- 
PRESIDENTIAL cident, it is well known that in 

several States today the presi- 
INTERFERENCE dential influence is being invoked 
to affect adversely the renomination of Senators who have 
been opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, whilst the same 
type of pressure is being used in behalf of other Senators 
who have obeyed the presidential edict and _ rubber- 
stamped themselves into presidential favor by voting for 
almost everything on Mr. Roosevelt’s legislative program. 

If the President of the United States is to interest him- 
self in party primaries—and it is apparent that something 
of this kind in greater or lesser degree is happening in at 
least a half dozen States—then it is high time that the peo- 
ple of those States took up the cudgels in behalf of consti- 
tutional democracy. The fact that a candidate is labelled 
with the presidential tag should stamp him as a “king’s 
man” in every sense of the historic term and awaken the 
electorate to the need of repudiating such improper influ- 
ences in American political life. 

This is all the more important now that a majority of 
the House of Representatives has had the courage to op- 
pose the President on the reorganization bill vote. 

The intervention of a President in a primary campaign 
is unquestionably proper if it is an appeal in the open as 
leader of the party to the rank and file of the voters. To 
seek frankly to persuade public opinion to align it- 
self behind a particular national policy is always legiti- 
mate. Woodrow Wilson, in his book on “Constitutional 
Government”, insisted that the President of the United 
States had the right to mobilize the forces of public opin- 
ion and he went so far, when President himself, to inter- 
vene in a party primary contest in the South. But he did 
it by public letter and not covertly or in connection with 
any pending legislation. 


WHAT WILSON Mr. Wilson’s discussion of 

what is and is not improper in 
SAID AGAINST | the exercise of the presidential 
SUCH TACTICS 


powers is particularly pertinent 
today. He wrote: 

“There are illegitimate means by which the Presi- 
dent may influence the action of Congress. He may 
bargain with members, not only with regard to ap- 
pointments, but also with regard to legislative meas- 
ures. He may use his local patronage to assist mem- 
bers to get or retain their seats. He may interpose 
his powerful influence, in one covert way or another, 
in contests for places in the Senate. He may also 
overbear Congress by arbitrary acts which ignore the 
laws or virtually override them. He may even sub- 
stitute his own orders for acts which he wants but 
cannot get. 

“Such things are not only deeply immoral, but 
they are destructive of the fundamental understand- 
ings of constitutional government, and, therefore, of 
constitutional government itself. They are sure, 
moreover, in a country of free public opinion, to bring 
their own punishment, to destroy both the fame and 
the power of the man who dares to practice them. 

“No honorable man includes such agencies in a 
sober exposition of the Constitution or allows him- 
self to think of them when he speaks of the influences 
of ‘life’ which govern each generation’s use and in- 
terpretation of that great instrument, our sovereign 
guide and the object of our deepest reverence. 


fore aay in national legislatures are the order 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


“Nothing in a system like ours can be constitu- 
tional which is immoral or which touches the good 
faith of those who have sworn to obey the fundamen- 
tal law. The reprobation of all good men will al- 
ways overwhelm such influences with shame and 
failure.” 

Have we not reached the point where there should be 
full and public disclosure of the many ways by which the 
present Chief Executive is seeking to influence the action 
of the Senate and of the House of Representatives? Why 
should there be silence while the emissaries of the Ad- 
ministration, themselves officeholders, parade the lobbies 
of the Capitol, button-holing members and urging them 
to vote for this or that piece of legislation? Why should 
there be so many telephone conversations between the 
executive branch of the Government and the House and 
Senate office buildings apropos of how certain members 
are going to vote on particular items of proposed law? 

If the President of the United States wishes to defeat 
a certain member of Congress for the party nomination 
he has the right to appeal to the constituents of that mem- 
ber in a public way. He has the right to address letters 
to constituents telling them, as leader of the party, what 
he feels are breaches of party discipline. 


UNFAIR WAYS But for a President of the 

United States to apply his influ- 
OF APPLYING ence clandestinely is to deny the 

people of a given district or of a 
OPPOSITION State the knowledge they deserve 
to have of whether they are independently to select by 
their votes their representatives in Congress, or whether 
the Chief Executive is to dictate the choice by means of 
the powerful rewards at his disposal. 

Many of the candidates who spring up to oppose Sena- 
tors or Representatives who have incurred presidential 
disfavor would do so anyhow, and undoubtedly many have 
done so without the slightest encouragement from the 
White House. But it is also true, on the other hand, that 
the President receives at his office some of these very 
leaders of opposing factions. Such visits to the Executive 
are invariably portrayed in the press as an indication of 
presidential prejudice for or against a particular candidate 
as the case may be. 

To know that at any moment, if you do not toe the 
mark, Mr. Roosevelt will send word to your State or dis- 
trict and encourage some local candidate to enter the race 
against you, letting you know that the White House and 
the federal officeholders will be behind that candidate, is 
enough to line up certain wavering votes in Congress. 


PEOPLE SHOULD The time has come for public 
opinion to manifest its utter dis- 
EXPRESS THEIR approval of such tactics because 
DISAPPROVAL they are not only improper and 
illegitimate but they frustrate the 
fundamental law of the land—the Constitution of the 
United States—the sole object of which has been to main- 
tain at all times a separation of powers and the absolute 
independence of the legislative branch of the Government 
from the coercive influence of the executive branch. 

The people of the States affected by this sort of viola- 
tion of the basic principles of American constitutionalism 
have it in their power to demand the facts in every case 
where presidential intervention has occurred or is threat- 
ened. This should be demanded by the press in every 
such State because the deplorable conditions referred to 
are usually well known to the local newspapers. 

Weare on the threshold of a momentous election. The 
spring and summer contests for nominations in the pri- 
maries are already under way. The issue is whether we 
shall have one-man government or constitutional democ- 
racy. 

If the will of the President is to prevail, a Congress will 
be elected, many of whose members will owe their election 
directly to the influence of the White House and to the 
national political machine as operated by the federal office- 
holders. When the President picks a candidate and helps 
him to win the party nomination, said candidate when 
elected is beholden to the President. He cannot be 
classed as an independent. 

Representative government was established on the 
theory that each member of the House and the Senate 
would be paid a salary for exercising independent judg- 
ment. Strict provisions against bribery and corruption 
are written into the federal statutes. To promise to award 
a particular public works project to a given State or dis- 
trict or to promise appointments to office or campaign aid 
in virtual exchange for legislative support, either tacit or 
implied, is a form of bribery too palpable to be ignored. 


LET THE PRESIDENT EXPLAIN 


The Capitol Is Buzzing With Reports of Mr. Roosevelt's Conversations With Senators Apropos 
Of the Reorganization Bill Vote and Also His Intervention in the Primary Contests in 
Several States—An Improper Use of the Executive Office 
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The high office of President of the United States should 
be free from the slightest taint or suspicion of this kind. 
It behooves Mr. Roosevelt to respect the independence of 
the Congress of the United States and to refrain from 
secretly attempting to influence primary elections. 
TREND TOWARD The temper of the — 

eople at the moment on the sub- 

DICTATORSHIP wage dictatorship is unmistaka- 

IS RESENTED ble. So strong has the sentiment 

been in recent weeks that Mr. 

Roosevelt himself felt called upon to issue a statement of 

disclaimer of any intention to become a “successful dic- 

tator.” All the more reason why the President should 
keep his hands off local elections and let the people rule. 

The President of the United States is entitled to all 
respect and consideration and even to the benefit of the 
doubt where there is any. But in the last few months his 
vengeance against the men who refused to go along with 
his unconstitutional scheme to destroy the independence 
of the Supreme Court has been taking form in the inter- 
position of presidential influence in party primaries. 

A certain amount of pride in one’s program is pardonable 
but no President should seek to win any contest by means 
or methods which will not stand the acid test of publicity. 
Would the President care to state publicly what Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives he wishes to have re- 
placed? Should he not say publicly what he has been say- 
ing privately to the political leaders and the ambitious 
candidates who have been visiting him in recent months 
and discussing these State situations? 

Surely, unless there is public disclosure so that the 
American people may judge of the propriety or impro- 
priety of these acts, it would seem inevitable that some 
day the information will be sought by means of an im- 
peachment resolution. There is, incidentally, no way to 
turn the searchlight of investigation on the presidential 
office save by the method of impeachment. 


ABUSES SHOULD | The managers of the prosecu- 
tion of President Andrew John- 
BE SHOWN UP 


son in behalf of the House of Rep- 
AND PROTESTED resentatives, said to the Senate 

which sat as a court of im- 
peachment: 

“We define, therefore, an impeachable crime or 
misdemeanor to be one in its nature or consequence 
subversive of some fundamental or essential principle 
of government, or highly prejudicial to the public in- 
terest, and this may consist of a violation of the Con- 
stitution, of law, of an official oath or duty, by an act 
committed or omitted, or, without violating a posi- 
tive law, by the abuse of discretionary power from 
improper motives or for any improper motives.” 

Impeachment proceedings should be availed of more 
often under our constitutional system as a means of inter- 
rogating the Executive on acts of his administration which 
otherwise would go unchecked and not always necessarily 
with the object of removal from office. This would give 
America a modified form of parliamentary government 
and make the Executive more responsive to public opin- 
ion. Impeachment procedure should be welcomed by a 
President who has nothing to fear and who can defend 
his practices. 

The impeachment power is the last bulwark against 
dictatorship. Mr. Roosevelt denies that he is usurping 
power, but his removal of William E. Humphrey from the 
Federal Trade Commission and Dr. Arthur E. Morgan 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority were not in conform- 
ity with the constitutional powers vested in the Executive. 

Similarly it is important to know why the President 
who has the obligation under the Constitution to see “that 
the laws of the United States shall be faithfully executed” 
has done nothing thus far to bring about the prosecution 
of all those persons connected with the sale of campaign 
books containing his own autograph, which sale was 
plainly in violation of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

It is important also to know to what extent the WPA 
and the AAA were used in the last presidential election. 
A comprehensive investigation of the integrity of our elec- 
toral system is essential if democracy is to survive and if 
elements in our midst are not to be provoked in this coun- 
try, as they have been abroad, to assume that two wrongs 
make a right. 

The best way to preserve our democracy is to keep our 
system of elections absolutely clean. The first step is to 
insist that the congressional elections of 1938 and the pri- 
maries be completely free from any covert influence on the 
part of the President of the United States. Thus shall we 
avoid the roads that lead to dictatorship. 
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| ees upon a time public documents were 

dry statistical records. Times have 
changed. Today Uncle Sam’s bookshop—the 
Government Printing Office—publishes books 
and pamphlets that cover the widest possible 
field of human relations, written in easy-to- 


more than 221,000,000 copies of publications, 
exclusive of the Congressional Record, of 
which there were more than 4,000,000 copies. 


read style, presented in easy-to-look-at man- , 
ner. j i 
In one year, the GPO, with a staff of 5,594 >. ‘ 
employes and a pay roll of $12,000,000, issued [ ma 
74 


Some of the larger orders handled last year 
were: 250,000 copies of a Seamen’s Discharge 
Book; 40,000;000 copies of a Social Security 
form; 2,500,000 copies of, the pamphlet Our “I a 
Job With The WPA; 6,500,000 copies of a —f_ 
post office form. 
The GPO is one of the nation’s largest 
consumers of paper and other printing requi- 
sites. Of the approximately $6,600,000 spent 
in one year on supplies, paper alone cost 


$5,350,000. 
SOCIAL SECURITY VIA APPLICATIONS 
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ON FILE—CONGRESS’ DOCUMENTS GPO—BINDING BOOKS 
Photos—Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 


















Mr. H. J. Lance, of Grocery Store Products Sales 


Co., Inc. says: "This past Fall, rotogravure was 
used exclusively for Jacobs Mushroom advertising, 
because it permitted a bulking of our advertis—- 
ing effort in urban centers, where distribution 
and sales of mushrooms are best. In addition, 


however, rotogravure gave a practical advantage 


Tender 
Bursting 


WITH 


MUSHROOMS. / 


Packed within 3 hours of picking...and all ready to use! 


OTHING wakes up a Monday appetite like mushrooms! And to- 

morrow you can order them from your grocer all ready to use—no 
trimming, washing or preparing. And so fresh! Packed with their fullest 
flavor as fast as they're picked . . . 6 to 36 hours “fresher”, in fact, than 
“market” ones. And because there's no waste—no blemishes—no trim- 
ming, an 8-ounce can equals a full pound of 
the “market” kind. Give the family this 
surprise “treat” tomorrow! 





















COPR, 1937 GROCERY PRODUCTS MFG. CORP. 


ROTOGRAVURE 





KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing 
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. mmm. 
* Smothered in Miushrooms 


... With their ful 
delicious flavor seale 


ACOB Fresh-Canned Mushrooms are packed within 3 hours of pickii 
.. when they're plump, tender and just bursting with flavor. They’ 
actually 6 to 36 hours “fresher” than the “market” kind! And you ha 
none of the old-time bother of trimming, washing and preparing. Becau 
there's no waste, a single 8-ounce can equals a full pound of the “marke 
kind. Don’t miss mushrooms any longer. 
You can afford to have them often now .. . 
and why not start tomorrow! 
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by making possible good reproduction of attra 


tive dishes made with mushrooms. 


"Sales for the last quarter of 1937, durin 
which the advertisements appeared, showed a d 
inite increase in the cities where the rotogr 


vure campaign ran. All indications show that 


did its job effectively." Mee, 





KIMBERLY-CLARI 


NEENAH, 


ESTABL 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK - 12 


Manufacturers of Pulp a 
ROTOPLATE for rotog: 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters KIMSUL building a 


ts 


Mu 


@ For advertising such commodities as foods—in whose purchase the 
whole family has a voice, rotogravure sections have proved themselves 


z = one of the most effective of mediums. 

a ie 
eir full, @ They make it possible for you to dovetail your advertising with your 
r sealed 
: ae distribution . . . local, spot, or national. They permit you to use appetite 
rs of picking 


vor. They're whetting photographs with the full assurance of perfect reproduction. And, 


nd you have 
ing. Because 
he “market” 


most important of all, they give you the certainty that your message will 


be delivered to a greater number of men as well as women readers. 


@ For in the Gallup study of Sunday newspapers sponsored by the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation it was proved that the percentage of men 
and women who read anything, advertising or editorial, anywhere in 


during the newspaper averaged almost twice as high for rotogravure as for 
ed a def- 
rotogra- all other sections. 


} Taat it 
@ Such reader interest makes rotogravure one of the most effective 


Ce” 


and low cost mediums for food advertising. 


RK CORPORATION 


AH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


RK « 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


| Pulp and Paper Products Including 


yr rotogravure + Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing material 


iIding and refrigerator insulation +« and Cellulose Wadding specialties 


* SANEK tonsorial strips 





Section II 


A CONGRESSMAN'S DAY 


: ey general belief of many that a Congressman’s life is a continual round 

of tea parties and social events is dispelled by Representative Albert 
Thomas, Democrat, of Houston, Texas, as he permits an inquisitive photog- 
rapher to record his activities during a typical day in the present Congres- 


sional session. 


7:30 A.M. No barber or valet for the Congressman. He shaves himself in 
the only bathroom of his modest apartment. 


8:00 A.M. Then a hot breakfast—cooked and served by Mrs. Thomas. 


9:00 A.M. He arrives at his office to find a constituent the first caller. Mr. 
Thomas believes in the “open door” policy—available to home-towners at all 
times except when he is in the 


House proper. 


10:00 A.M. After reading letters 
from his home district, he dictates 
the answers to his stenographer. 


11:00 A.M. He then studies the 
bills now before Congress or works 
on bills he is proposing to intro- 
duce. 

11:30 A.M. He walks to the Cap- 
itol for the daily session which 
usually convenes at noon. 


11:40 A.M. He engages in a short 
conference with Speaker Bankhead 
before entering the House. 


5:30 P.M. An athlete, he takes a 
daily workout in the House gym to 
keep in physical condition. 

6:30 P.M. Home again, he reads 
the hometown newspapers and lis- 
tens to the latest radio reports. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing 








